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VI—Conrinvepv. 


On Wednesday morning, Miss Somerville and 
Anna were sitting out on the piazza. Both were 
in mourning. Susan was engaged, mechanically, 
with her everlasting knotting work. Anna was 
reading to her from Felicia Hemans’s poems. 
They had been left to Susan by Britannia 
O'Riley, who bestowed upon her her whole collec- 
tion of books, casts, and pictures, before leaving 
the Crags. ‘There were few who read poetry 
with more appreciation, sympathy, or finer elocu- 
tion, than Anna. She was reading the “ Crowning 
of Corinne at the Capitol,” and when she fin- 
ished— 

“ Radiant danghter of the sun! 

Now thy living wreath is won. 
Crowned of Rome! ob, art thou not 
Happy in that glorious lot ?— 

Happier, happier far than thou, 

With the laurel on thy brow, 

Is she that makes the humblest hearth, 
Lovely but to one on earth!’ 

“Read on! I like it,” said Susan. ‘“ There 
is the wail of a broken heart in every line she 
has written.” 

But Anna resolutely closed the book. 

“ This is unhealthy, Miss Susan, this is mor- 
bid, in you, in Corinne, and in the poetess whose 
sweet but enfeebling strains we have just been 
reading. The heart of this ideal Corinne was 
destroyed by a conflagration of passion—what 
then? She hada glorious brain. It was impos- 
sible to live in a ruin—what then? She might 
have lived ina palace. She had no life in her 
affections—well! she might have had a glorious 
life in her intellect!' The soul lives in the heart 
and in the head—in the affections and in the in- 
tellect. A strong soul driven out from its own 
wounded heart ascends into its brain—and finds 
a higher if a colder life. It is only in despair, in 
inaction, that such a spirit suffers long. The 
stronger the faculties of the soul, the more it suf- 
fers in inaction. An idiot will sit all day, and 
day after day, happy in idleness; an intelligent 
child will be miserable if confined an hour with- 
out employment or amusement. An extremely 
aged person will sit week after week in the same 
arm-chair, in the same corner of the same room, 
pleased and happy ; a young person grows weary 
if a day’s rain confines him to the house. A fee- 
ble and subdued prisoner will linger out years in 


missing the effect of this beautiful moving pano- 
rama of clouds over the sky and river. The de- 
scent from the Crags to the river level is said to 
be monotonous, because almost destitute of vege- 
tation—but look! it is varied with every form of 
rock, and every shade of gray. Gold in the sun- 
shine, and bronze in the shade! Every little 
fragment of stone is gold on the one side and 
bronze on the other. Now, look at the sky and 
the river; see the gilded clonds sailing through 
the blue ether, and their shadows moving on the 
waters! See the Isle of Rays, how it sparkles in 
the sun !” 

“Yet it is a forsaken and empty house.” 

“ Just now, yes; but it beams and scintillates 
all the same. And now raise your eyes to where 
Mont Crystal towers on the opposite bank, with 
its white granite walls and rows of crystal win- 
dows glancing in the light !” 

“Yes, but its cold splendor encloses an aged 
and solitary woman !” 

“You find gloom in everything to-day, Miss 
Susan.” 

“Ah! Anna, I cannot help it!” 

“But look at this picture, that God has hung 
out before you! See how the sky smiles in 
blessing on the earth and waters! See how they 
smile back in love! See how the clouds combine, 
dissolve, and change, with a misty brightness, an 
ever-varying radiance! Did ever skies beam 
with more love—did ever earth smile with more 
gladness than now? Oh! look and listen, and 
acknowledge God in his works! The halls of the 
Island Palace are lined with the rarest works of 
the greatest masters. Recall that masterpiece of 
Claude Lorraine, and tell me if it approaches this 
in value, though ¢hat cost a thousand guineas, and 
could only be purchased by a millionaire; and 
this is hung out in the sight of all, for nothing! 
The soul of the artist was in that, but the soul of 
God is in this! The painter expressed himself 
there—the Creator reveals himself here! How 
can you be gloomy, while God is smiling on you 
through the skies ?” 

Suddenly Anna grew pale—started as she gazed 
down the flight of rocks—turned, as by an in- 
stinctive impulse, to fly—seated herself again as 
by a second*resolution, and gazed steadily out 
upon the rocks. 

'“ What is the matter, Anna?” inquired Miss 
Somerville. Anna pointed to where three horse- 
men were just coming in sight, up the ascent. 
They approached the house, dismounted, and 
walked towards Miss Somerville and Anna. Anna 
grew paler still, trembled—then setting her teeth, 
and clenching tightly both hands, with a gesture 
full of strength of soul, she summoned her physi- 
cal energies to their post. 

‘¢ Miss Susan Somerville, I presume,” said the 
first man, lifting his hat to the young lady. 

“That is my name, sir,” replied she, rising to 
receive them. 

“ My name is Power, deputy sheriff of 
county.” 

*¢ Will you come in, Mr. Power ?” asked Susan, 
who heard this announcement with surprise, but 
not fear. She was ignorant of any cause she 
might have to dread the deputy sheriff. 

“Thank you, Miss,” he replied, and followed 
Susan to the sitting-room. 

“ Take a chair, sir.” 

“ No, Lam much obliged to you, Miss,” he said, 
setting his hat and whip down on the table, and 
rummaging in his pockets for a paper. 

Susan watched him with increasing perplexity. 
“Let me see; how many negroes have you on 
the place, Miss Somerville ?” 

“T have no domestics to hire out, sir,” replied 
Susan, believing that she had now divined the 
motive of his visit. 

“Flow many slaves have you about the house, 
then, Miss Somerville.” 

“ None, sir.” 

“ What! my dear young lady !” 

“Sir, I have my foster-parents, George and 
Harriet, who brought me up, and my foster-sister 
and companion, Anna, who has always shared my 
room, my table, and my school. They are quad- 








his cell in a sort of torpid resignation ; a healthy, 
strong captive struggles and chafes in his fetters. 
The soul is a sort of prisoner in the body—and 
the stronger and more healthy it is, the more it 
chafes and frets, until it finds its life in action—its 
freedom in action. A young person, fall of re- 
pressed life, health, and energy—fall of strong 
powers that crave their development—experiences 
a lassitude, a listlessness, a weariness of life, for 
which they cannot account, especially when they 
hear the season of youth spoken of as the season 
of joy. Sach a young person will take to reading 
or writing sentimental poetry, and grow weaker, 
more weary, and more useless, every day. Now, 
sentimental poetry has its mission, but it is to 
soften the hard—not to liquefy the already soft. 
The cure of such brain-sick youth is not in that. 
Let any young man or woman tormented by this 
terrible ennui take my word for it, that the nature 
of their suffering proves them to possess great 
powers undeveloped! Let such seek their voca- 
And this is a sure guide! 
Let them find out that useful occupation in which 
they take the most pleasure, and then bring all 
the powers of mind and body to a focus to 
bear upon ‘hat point—to break down every obsta- 
cle, conquer ever difficulty, and press onward to 
the end, however distant, however difficult, how- 
ever scemingly unattainable—for then at least 
the powers of the soul will be brought out in all 
their glorious life, energy, and joy! Every one 
has his talent, and he will suffer in proportion as 
he lets it rust in his heart. And this I lay down 
as a rule, wRhout an exception, that no healthy 
human being—however young, beautifal, loving, 
and loved, however intellectual, however wealthy, 
powerful, honored—that no HEALTHY HUMAN RE- 
ING CAN BE HAPPY WITHOUT LABOR. 
DESTINY.” 


tion, and pursue it. 
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“1am knotting,” smiled Susan, with a sad sar- 
casm, “ yet I do not find in accumulating yards of 
cotton fringe, and piles of toilet covers and val- 
ances, any peculiar pleasure ; nor am I sensible of 
any great happiness in counting these meshes.” 

“That is not labor, Miss Somerville, though it 
serves to calm your nerves. That is not labor; it 
goes on mechanically, almost without your con- 
sent; your fingers act as your heart beats, as 
your lungs breathe, involuntarily. You are 
strong, and idle, and you want work. Labor is 
Destiny !” 

“ And how, with your limited knowledge of the 
world and of books, have you arrived at that con- 
clusion ?” 

“One does not need a library, or a tour round 
the world, Miss Somerville, to work out some 
things. All human nature is contained in one 
small village church—I had almost said in one 
small child. All books of ethics and philosophy 
are contained in one pocket Bible. The Bible, a 





few histories, and a few poems, have been my 
library, as you know. The party at Mont Crys- 
tal was my tour of the world. For the rest, Miss 
Susan, while you were loving, I was thinking. 1 
saw scores of young girls and young men at Mont 
Crystal, all seeming, at first sight, bright and 
happy ; but all, in proportion to their strength of 
onl, deadly weary of the monotonous round of 
eating, drinking, dressing and flirting. Yet that 
was said to have been a very delightful party ; 
the young people were said to have enjoyed them- 
Selves heartily. I knew better ; they tired of it 
in three days, and only continued it because noth- 
ing better offered by which to employ themselves. 
No—with all other means and appliances, toil is 
an indispensable requisite to happiness. As I 
Said, every one has his or her appointed work. 
and is tormented with restlessness until they 
have found it. What do you take most pleasure 
in doing, Miss Susan? I know—I have studied 
you, Miss Susan. You are happiest when work- 
ing for others, without minding what that work 
may be. Miss Susan, you must seek a position 
where you can spend your days in the service of 
others. If I could choose a destiny for you, you 
thould be the wife of some wise, calm, strong, 
Country clergyman, with an extensive field of 
labor before him. But see, Miss Susan !” said 
Bhe, Suddenly, “while we are talking, you are 
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roons. / do not call them slaves.” 

“ They were the slaves of the late Major Som- 
erville, however ?” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“ And they are yours now.” 

“No, sir! I do not for a moment acknowledge 
any right in myself to hold them. My dear 
grandfather’s funeral took place only on yesterday 
afternoon, and to-morrow morning 1 go to Rich- 
mond to take measures for their emancipation !” 
said Miss Somerville, in a cold, severe tone—for 
now she believed herself in conversation with a 
would-be purchaser. . 

“Will you? Ah! yes! well! A generous and 
praiseworthy design on your part, my dear young 
lady !” said the deputy sheriff, perceiving for the 
first time that Susan was entirely unsuspicious of 
the object of his visit. 

“ Will you, however, let me see these people, 
my dear Miss Somerville ?” 

“ Oh, he is the taxr-gatherer !” thought Susan. 

“ Certainly, sir,” she replied; then, turning to 
Anna, she said, “Anna, will you call your pa- 
rents ?” 

Anna, who had conquered herself, and now 
stood calm, cold, end impassable, went out to 
obey. 

“ [gs that one of them ?” 

“Yes, sir!” 

“ That girl!” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“ Why, she is white!” 

“Very nearly, sir.” 

Anna now returned to the room with her pa- 
rents. Poor George entered from his work-bench, 
with his white felt hat on his head, and a wisp of 
fine-cut flag and his working knife in his hand. 
He pulled off his hat at the door, and stood wait- 
ing to be spoken to. Harriet stood by him, with 
her hand resting on his arm. Anna went and 
stood by Susan. . 

“Your name is George, my man?” asked the 
deputy sheriff, seating himself at a table, and 
taking out a pocket apparatus for writing. 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“Your age?” asked the sheriff, beginning to 
write. 

“ Sixty years, sir,’ replied George. 

“ And your wife’s name is Harriet?” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“Her age?” he inquired, continuing to make 
notes. 

“ Forty-five, sir.” 

“That young girl is your daughter?” 

“Yes, sir,” replied the father, the muscles of 
his face twitching. 

“Her name—age ?” 

* Anna—aged eighteen,” answered the poor 
father, in a broken voice, clutching the old white 
hat convulsively. 

The sheriff now went to the door, and called 
in the three men who had remained in the piazza. 
Two of them entered and remained standing 
near the door, The third accompanied him to 
the table. 

“This is Mr. Jones, the assessor, Miss Somer- 
ville,” he said, as they passed Susan. 

“f thought that you were the assessor, sir,” 
said Susan, simply. 

“No, Miss,” said the deputy, without smiling 
at her mistake. “ Jones,” he said, addressing the 
assessor, “look at that man and tell me how much 
you think him worth.” 

‘¢ Flow old is he?” 

“ Sixty.” 

“Hum! he looks nearer seventy; but these 
mulattoes break down very early. He looks very 
worthless.” 

* “Say one hundred and fifty dollars ?” 

“ Ye-e-e-s—scarcely that””—— 

“ One hundred ?” 

“ Well-ll; ye-e-es !” 

“Look at the woman. What is her value.” 

“ How old is she ?” 

“ Forty-five,” she says. 

“She looks more like fifty. Pat her at—at—— 
Has your wife good health, my man ?” 

‘- Yes, sir,” sighed George. 

“ Well! there issome work in her yet. Pat 
her at two hundred dollars.” 

‘‘ Now, then, for the girl; you see what her 
personal appearance is—eighteen years old ; well 
educated, and all that—now, what is her value ?” 

The assessor looked at Anna; and, as his sen- 
sual eyes roved all over her girlish figure, gloat- 
ing on her beauty, he muttered an exclamation— 

“She is a handsome girl, and it would be a 
good spec’ to take her to New Orleans. She'd 
bring twelve or fifteen hundred dollars !” 

“ Gentlemen!” said Susan Somerville, turning 
towards them, “You will do me a favor by get- 
ting this assessment over as quickly as may be. 
Set your valuation as high as you please. I do 


but I do care to have my privacy invaded and my 
friends here subjected to this indignity—the last, 
if it please Heaven, that they shall ever suffer, 
for to-morrow I will take measures for their im- 
mediste emancipation! Pray, gentlemen, be ex- 
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Will you ?” 


manent 


not care for a few dollars more or less of taxation, | J 


“ A moment, young lady, a moment! At what 
do you value the wench, Jones?” 

The assessor walked towards Anna, still keeping 
his brutish eyes riveted upon her; and, walking 
around her as though she had been a horse for 
sule, he lifted his hand to turn her about. 

“Deatn! Hands off my daughter, sir!” ex- 
claimed the hitherte patient George, springing to 
his child’s side. 

But, even before he had reached her, the calm- 
souled dignity of Anna, breathing through every 
look and attitude, had repulsed him. He returned 
to the table. 

“She would bring fifteen hundred or a thousand 
dollars in New Orleans.” 

; i bn is not the question ; what would she bring 
herve 2? 

“ Gentlemen, I beg of you”—commenced Susan 
Somerville. 

“Be patient, young lady. What is her value 
here, Jones?” 

“ Gentlemen, I insisr”—began Susan again, with 
her cheeks burning and her eyes flashing, “ I in- 
sist that this is arrested. I command you to finish 
your business and leave us.” 

“One instant, Miss Somerville. 
her value is”. 

“Three hundred dollars ! ” 

® My dear Anna, can you forgive me, that this 
outrage is offered you before my face? ” 

“You cannot help it, dear Miss Somerville,” 
replied Anna, calmly. 

“Efave you done, gentlemen?” indignantly de- 
manded Miss Somerville, as the deputy and the 
assessor folded ap their papers and returned them 
to their pockets and proceeded to button up their 
coats, “have you done, geutlemen ? ” 

* Miss Somerville,” began the deputy, “I have 
now to perform a very painful duty ; a simple and 
short one, however.” 

“Yes, as short as an execution,” muttered 
George. 

* Miss Somerville, I attach this property at the 
suit of Spier & Co, Grocers, Peakville.” 

Susan started to her feet, clasped her hands, 
and turned deadly pale, as the trath suddenly 
struck her. 

Anna stood still and white. 

George and Harriet threw themselves in each 
other’s arms, with a cry. 

“To rue poors, Briggs and Brown! look to 
the doors! ” shouted the deputy, whom this action 
hal alarmed, springing to his feet. 

The two constables sprang to the doors, secur- 
ingthem. 

“Cock your pistols! ” 

* It ig unnecessary, sir ; we will make no resist- 
ance” said George, gently diseng:ging the arms 
of hs wife from about his neck. 

“@h, my Saviour, my Saviour, have mercy on 
us!” cried Susan, wringing her hands. 

“Be patient, Miss Susan, dear Miss Susan,” 
said Anna, caressing her. 

“ Have you the handcuffs, Jones?” 

“Yes; here they are.” 

“@h, my God, no! you will never do that!” 
cried Susan, in anguish. 

“Ny dear young lady, if men were turned by 
the tars of women, we should never do our daty. 
Give me the fetters, Jones; here, we will se- 
cure the two women together, and then the man 
by hinself.” 

Ani the deputy, taking the fetters, went up to 
the spot where Anna and her mother now stood, 
locked in each other’s arms. 

“You sari not po 1T! Away! You sHat. 
not no 1T!” shouted George, bounding between 
his wife and child and the officers, and brandish- 
ing hs knife—all the latent and terrible ferocity 
of the mixEp BLoop leaping, like forked lightning, 
from his eyes. 

“T have been patient; I would have followed 
you like a whipped hound follows his master ; you 
might have handcuffed me, but not them! See, I 
am her father; and I will bury this knife in your 
heart or in hers, sooner than you shall place a 
fetter on her wrist!” 

“ What! the devil! You d—d mulatto rascal, 
do you resist an officer of the law? ” 

“To rue DEATH! in this case.” 

With no more ado, the deputy suddenly raised 
the and of his loaded whip.omd hroaght it down 
in a sharp and stunning blow upon the head of 
the gray-haired slave, who dropped in a heap at 
his feet ! 

With a piercing scream, Susan Somerville 
sprang forward, and fell upon her face in a death- 
like swoon ! 

Harriet, pale with terror, clung helplessly to 
her daughter. 

Anna alone was self-possessed. 

“Sit down, dear mother, and let me attend to 
Miss Susan and father. Or, mother, try to attend 
father, while I get Miss Susan up stairs” And, 
gently easing her trembling mother down upon a 
chair, she went to Susan’s side, and, lifting her 
head, and addressing herself to one of the men 
who had taken no part in this violent scene, be- 
yond guarding the doors, she said— 

“ Will you be so good as to lift this young lady 
and bring her up stairs with me?” 

The man looked at his. superior for permission. 

“ Yes, take her along,” said the deputy, “It’s 
the devil’s own business, an affair of this kind, 
where there are so many women about.” 

And the officer raised Susan in his arms, and 
tore her after Anna, who led the way up stairs. 

Taking advantage of Susan’s swoon, Anna’s ab- 
sence, and George’s insensibility, to finish the 
affair quickly and quietly, the deputy sheriff at- 
tached the little old family cart, the old family 
horse, and harnessing it up, bound George and 
laid him in the bottom of it; placing Harriet, who 
willingly accompanied him, by his side. Then, 
leaving a bailiff in charge, the deputy set off for 
the county town. 

They were a mile from the Crags before Susan 
Somerville recovered from her swoon. She re- 
covered painfully, with spasmodic twitchings— 
opened her eyes, groaned, shivered, closed them 
again. Soon re-opening them, she looked around, 
and seeing Anna, said— 

“Anna! Anna! are youthere? Oh, Anna, I 
have had the most dreadful nightmare!” and 
sighed heavily again, and covered her eyes with 
her hands, as shudderings convulsed her frame. 
Then flaring her eyes wide open, she started up 
in bed, caught both Anna’s hands in herown, and 
gazed long and searchingly in her face. Then 
groaning, “Ob my God! It was no dream! It 
was true!” fell back and covered her face with 
her hands. In a few minutes, without uncovering 
her face, she inquired, “ Whereare they, Anna?” 
“Gone, Miss Susan.” 

“I mean your mother and father? ” 

“ Gone!” 

“Oh, my God! And you, Anna?” 

“fT am left here in charge of a bailiff until 
some other assistance can be sent to you. Per- 
haps I shall stay all night with you. And now, 
Miss Susan, pray and try to calm your mind, for 
to-morrow you must do something.” 

“What is it, Anna? Oh, suggest something 
that I can do, and never fear but that I shall get 
better, and grow strong enough instantly to do 
it! It is the helplessness of our situation that 
makes me despairing and ill ! ” 

“Then, Miss Susan, you had better write to 
General Stuart-Gordon ; he will assist us, with- 
out doubt. Notice will have to be given a certain 
number of days before any sale is made, and in 
that time General Stuart-Gordon can be heard 
from.” 

“T will write to-night, Anna.” 

“No, Miss Susan, you could not hold a pen; 
to-morrow will be quite time enough.” 

“ Alas! Anna, what has not ‘ to-morrow ’ cost 
us already? It was to-morrow that I was to have 
gone to Richmond to see about doing you justice! 
Ah, Anna! if I had gone to-day, you and your pa- 
rents might have been saved ! ” 

“Not so, Miss Susan! We were watched; 


Well, Jones, 





"| they would have followed and attached us on the 


road. 


“Ah! if I thought it was inevitable I should 
not suffer such pangs of remorse ; but, oh, I fear 
it was my delay alone! Yet I never dreamed of 
an execution !” 

“It was inevitable, Miss Susan. You could not 
help it. Try to be composed.” 

‘ You are 80 composed, Anna! How is it that 
you are so composed ? ” 

“Ah, Miss Susan! a misfortune long looked 
for does not startle one when it arrives.” 

“ You expected this long, then?” 

“ For more than six months, Miss Somerville.” 

. ! mor tp you not ttll me? ” 

ou could not have averted it: 
you with it, then, Miss Susan?” ” daeereg 

« hives vee peed TL hgeuee you to be grieving 
over you ou were only dreadi 
this catastrophe ?” is ey ras 


“That was it, Miss Susan.” 

“Oh, my dear Anna! I have never done you 
justice |!” ; 
“Try to rest, Miss Susan.” 
A silence ensued. Anna supposed Miss Som- 
erville to be composing herself to sleep, but pres- 
ently the low sounds of weeping, under the 
sheets, stole on her ear. At last— 





“ Anna, are you there yet ?” murmured Susan. 
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“Yes, Miss Susan.” 

“Go to bed, Anna! Do gotobed. Something 
must be done, if it be in the power of human tears, 
and prayers, and peisuasions. I will humble my- 
self to these men, Anna. Oh! if human hearts 
can he moved by human wisery, you shall be 
saved, Anna! ” 

“Ah!” thought Anna, “they will have but 
one anewer to your prayers, Miss Susan—‘the 
law!’” but she said, “Yes, hope, Miss Somer- 
ville!” And feeling that Susan could not grow 
quiet unless she herself seemed to rest, Anna 
lifted Susan’s hand, pressed and kissed it; and 
bade her good night. Susan turned on her pil- 
low, seeming to sleep, but really basying herself 
with a thousand impossible plaus for saving her 
foster-sister, and redeeming George and Harriet. 

Anna withdrew to the window to draw the cur- 
tain and exclude the moonbeams, that her mis- 
tress might sleep more quietly. And she looked 
out upon the rocks falling dowa to the river, the 
river and the banks floatingin a flood of silvery 
radiance, with the Isle of Rays, glancing towards 
the sky in streams of light, like a sheaf of dia- 
mond-tipped arrows. She whispered, ‘Oh! beau- 
tifal! My old father—my gentle mother ! itis in 
the midst of God’s beautiful orgiion that these the 
deeds of hate are done! Yet, hotof hate—let me 
be just! Let me be patient! Let no pas-ion of 
mine distort a local necessity into a deed of hate! 
Oh, thou Crucified! who rememberedst amid the 
agony of the cross that thy executioners knew 
not what they did, and prayed for them, give me 
a portion of thine own divine calmness, patience, 
and justice! Let me remember the position, the 
education, the prejudices, the undisciplined pas- 
sions of these men, and do them justice! How 
beautiful, how holy, this night! How sublimely 
calm ! Let no storm arise in my own bosom to 
desecrate this holy calm !” 

And oh! a divine peace was let down from 
Heaven into the depths of her spirit, and her 
heart. was flooded with patience and love, still di- 
lating into a strange joy! 

“ What is this? oh, angels! what isthis? Ev- 
erything, from the ceatre of my own spirit to the 
bounds of Creation, seems expanding, brighten- 
ing, and rising ! ” 

A heavenly languor was stealing over her 
her frame; she bowed her head upon the window- 
sill and fell asleep ! 

Heavenly dreams visited her—the walls of the 
room disappeared—the horizon expanded—the 
sky was lifted up—the heavens opened—the 
wings of angels brightened the sky—the voices 
of angels made melodious the air ! 

Oh, ye sorrowing! make clear the paths of the 
angels to your souls! Dismiss anger, fear, and 
selfishness, that the angels may come and minis- 
ter to you! 
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“Till sorrow, touched by God, grows bright 
With more than rapture’s ray, 
As darkness shows us worlds of light 
We never saw by day!” 
x * * * * * ¥ * 
Early in the morning, Susan Somerville arose, 
and seeing the form of Anna reclining on the 
window-sill, and bathed in the glory of the morn- 
ing sun, she went up to her, spoke to her, and re- 
ceiving no reply, touched her, and started back 
with terror—Anna was pFap ! 
* * * * * * * 
The physician pronounced her death to have 
proceeded from some organic disease of the heart. 
And no one disputed the decision of the medi- 
cal faculty ! 
The coroner’s jary came nearer the truth in 
their verdict—“ A visrtaTion oF Gop.” 


[To BE CONTINTED.] 
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For the National Era. 


TO THE HON. DANIEL WEBSTER. 
No, 3. 


Dear Sir: Your reflections upon fanatics are 
ingenious, and, in the main, just. Ianatics, upon 
a small scale, are especially annoying. They in- 
terrupt the current of human opinions, without 
turning the channel or enlarging its bounds. 
But the evolution of a “single idea,” when it 
lies at the foundations of socie'y *nd government, 
is one of the boldest, most useful. and glorious, of 
human achievements. The great battles of haman 
freedom and true morals have been won by just 
such men as youdescribe. I need hardly mention 
examples. Take the human life of Christ himself. 
He was a fanatic tothe Jewsand Gentiles. Tothe 
Jews “a stumbling block,” to the Greeks “ fool- 
ishness,” and to the Romansan innovator—“turn- 
ing things upside down.” After all, the new 
ideas which he introduced into the world were 
few, but of immense importance—underlying the 
whole fabric of human society and government. 
By a subtle analysis of the human heart, he 
enunciated a rule of conduct which is applicable 
to all possible emergencies of moral action, “ Do 
unto others as you would others should do unto 
you.” The other idea was the rejection of all 
physical peace-offerings to God. The doctrine 
of material sacrifice was worldwide, and pervaded 
all classes of society—more fixed and universal 
in human opinion, perhaps, than any other idea. 
This he rejected, and restored nature to herself. 
Teaching that the true worship of God was the 
perfecting his greatest work—man. Enlighten 
the intellect ; purify the soul; and beautify the 
body—these are the three bases of all true wor- 
ship of God. And, if so, our fanatical friends, 
the Northern A bolitionists, are not so narrow in 
their ideas as one msy suppose. Slavery is in di- 
rect antagonism to the only elements of human 
civilization and progress. Are not, then, the 
great mass of cavillers at the “one-ideaists ” 
themselves to be pitied, who cannot see this great 
trath! I imagine to myself John C. Calhoun 
listening to your strictures upon fanatics. Now 
one, then another, of these “odious agitators,” 
pass in the memory’s review: first Hale, and 
then Giddings; and then, as you dilate upon the 
subject, William L. Garrison, the arch-fanatic, 
appears. He enjoys the sport: you mend your 
pace; he is in ecstacies: the “fan grows fast and 
furious,” till, like Tam O’Shanter, he can contain 
himself no longer —‘ Well done!” he cries! 
“ Quid sides? de te fabula narvatur?? Daniel 
Webster denounces fanatics! the greatest of 
fanatics applauds! 
“[mpatient men” there are, no doubt, too. 
Some of them have been waiting for sixty years, 
and more, for slavery to “die out;” and yet it 
seems as unwilling to give up the ghost as it did 
in 1787! How much longer must we patiently 
wait? How long do you think the slaveholders 
would have us wait? They are proverbially 
liberal, sir; leave it to them, and we should be 
as well off as Sheridan’s creditors!—“the day 
after judgment” would be soon enough! I do 
not see the appositeness of your parallel between 
the rise of Christianity and the fall of slavery. 
Moral trath is one thing, and political action is 
another. We cannot compel belief, but we can 
action. In Niblo’s garden, in 1837, your percep- 
tions seemed to be somewhat clearer. You would 
hardly have regarded it as a good reason for set- 
ting up slavery in Texas, where Mexico had 
abolished it, that the Christian religion had been 
a long time in existence, and had not yet subjected 
all the world! : 
“Impatience,” if the South was in good faith 
making efforts and sacrifices to extinguish sla- 
very, would be worthy of denunciation. But, 
when they are doing the very opposite, such ill- 
timed sympathy will hardly be set down, by im- 
partial men, as the fruit of an enlarged charity : 
And moral insensibility is worse than fanaticism ! 
It may be true that society, left to itself, in all 
cases, may right itself at last. Soil, by bad cul- 
ture, may in a single year waste the accumula- 
tions of centuries! True, centuries will restore 
it! But is it the part of wisdom to take the rem- 
edy instead of the prevention? So, sir, it is with 
regard to governments and morals. Your idea, 
that moral truth is not capable of demonstration 
as the mathematics, is now admitted by the best 
thinkers to be founded in error. The method is 
different, but the result—certainty—is equally at- 
tainable, though the process be more difficult and 
the data more complicated. But what if true? 
The standard of every man’s action must be at 
last what he believes right. You seem, however, 
to follow a learned magistrate, such as the great 
West sometimes boasts: “ He was satisfied, from 
all the evidence, that the complainant ought to gain 
his suit; but, out of adundance of caution, he would 
decide for thedefendant!” Your charity towards 
Southern Christiansisin part well based. There 
are many, very many, conscientious slaveholders ; 
but they are the “weaker brethren.” The lead- 
ing minds among them are as fiaished Jesuits and 
swindling hypocrites as ever wore a black gown! 
— ow slave traders are infinitely better 
men 

The opinions of the fathers of the Government 
were as you say. It was expected that slavery 
would “run out.” 

Sherman and Madison and others were not 
willing to allow that man could have property in 
man. ose who had just made solemn avowals 





to the world of the right of all men to life, lib- 
erty, and the pursuit of happiness, were ashamed 


to put the word slavery in the Constitution. 
Washington and others looked forward to an 
early extinc!ion of slavery as a fixed fact. All, 
all united in denouncing it as an evil. Some, as 
a curse, a wrong, and a sin. 

Will any man deny, from all the evidence in 
the premises, that it was a part of “ the compro- 
mise” that slavery was allowed time merely to 
die with decency! The Ordinance of 1787, pro- 
hibiting slavery north of the Ohio, was cocval 
with the Constitution. The time of slave-import- 
ation was limited ; and the institution itself was 
denounced. 

Now, sir, when so much is said about “ good 
faith” and “compromise,” might not one who 
comprehended the “great mission” of our na- 
tion (such is the cant phrase!) have said to the 
slave propagandists, you are at war with nature— 
at war with the advance of Christianity—at war 
with the progress of civilization—at war with 
our avowed sentiments and the organic law of our 
Government—at war with the spirit of the na- 
tional “ co-partnership ”—at war with “the com- 
promises of the Constitution ”—at war with every 
pure conscience—and ought to be, and will be, 
“resisted at all hazards, and to the last ex- 
tremity !” 

Pardon me, I think such a declaration was to 
have been expected from you. Allow me to say 
it would have done more even to “preserve the 
Union” than all your “moderation” and all 
your ‘‘charity.” I refer you to Governor Ham- 
mond as my authority for saying that ‘modera- 
tion,” “ charity,” and “moral suasion,” are, with 
slaveholders, synonymes with cowardice, imperti- 
nence, and “ nonsense!” 

The main cause of the abindonment of the 
South of the faith of our fathers is, as you state 
it, the increase of the cotton crop. But this cause 
has passed north of Mason and Dixon’s line, and 
produced a change of tone in both free and slave 
States, 

The cause is one thing—the justification is 
another. Your defence of the South is character- 
istic of the legal profession. What are truth and 
— in the face of one hundred millions of dol- 
ars ? 

That which was a curse, a wrong, and a sin, in 
1787, by one hundred millioas of dollars, in 1850, 
is converted into a blessing, a right, and a religious 
charity. 

As much as I abhor slavery, [ abhor the defence 
more. One strikes down the liberty of the Afri- 
can—the other, mine. One enslaves a people— 
the other, the human race. The one avowedly 
prostrates only political rights—the other saps 
the foundations of morals and civil safety, also. 
This “ political necessity” is the father of murder, 
of robbery, and all religious and governmental 
tyranny. This is the damnable doctrine upon 
which was built the inquisition, the star chamber, 
and the guillotine. 

No, sir; that which is a fault in individuals, is 
a crime in governments. We can guard against 
the danger of a single assassin, but a government 
is irresistible and immortal in its criminal inflic- 
tions. 

The doctrine that individual honesty is compat- 
ible with political profligicy, or that individual 
and governmental responsibility are distinct, is 
one of the boldest sophisms that was ever allowed 
to linger among the shaliow falsehoods of the 


ast. 

Retribution follows swift in the footsteps of 
crime, whether perpetrated by one or a thousand. 
“Though hand join to hand,” the wicked shall 
not stand. The poisoned chalice of slaveholding 
propagandism is already commended to their own 
lips. Their spirit of aggression has awakened a 
like spirit of resistance. They would have Texas; 
we will have California! Yes, sir; though cotton 
and COTTON MILLS PERISH FOREVER! The uncon- 
stitutional precedent of a simple majority of both 
Houses taking in slave States, will in turn crush 
the political power of the South to atoms. Then 
how long will her God-defying tyranny stand be- 
fore the hot indignation of a world in arms! 

Respectfally, your obedient servant, 

March 25, 1850. C. M. Cray. 


For the National Era. 
SLAVERY SINFUS IN FESELF, 


AND NON-FELLOWSHIP OF THOSE PRACTICING 

IT THE DUTY OF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH. 
No. 8. 

Again, the objector says : 

“| beligve slavery is sinful,and that the church 

ought to purify herself from it ; but we anti-slavery 

men ought to stay in the church, and work to pu- 

rify it—to get the rest of the members right” 

We answer: 

1. Then God did wrong when he commanded 
his people to ““come out from corrupt Babylon, 
that ye be not partakers in her sins, and that ye 
receive not of her plagues.” 

2. The history of the church shows that God’s 
policy of coming out from a corrupt church is 
the correct policy to secure a pure church. Hence 
God called Abraham out from the idolatrous con- 
nection in which he was. He did not stay to pu- 
rify it. Christ and his followers lived in a cor- 
rupt age, and, like the prophets, they offered sac- 
rifice at Jerusalem, /-cause their religion was then a 
national one, and there was but one place where men 
could offer sacrifice—at Jerusalem. The necessity 
Of CEREMONIAL OBSERVANCES, made responsibilities 
different from the present. But Christ told the 
Samaritan woman, the time was coming when 
men could offer sacrifice on that mount every- 
where. And when this fulness of time came— 
the tie of ceremonial observances broken—we find 
Christ taking the Passover with his disciples alone. 
And from that time onward they were, in all re- 
spects, separate from the Jewish church. Under 
the Gospel, God commands, as we have seen, this 
policy; and in this way only hasa pure church 
been maintained. When in the process of time 
the Christian church became corrupt, a pure 
church was attained by a line of secessions, reach- 
ing from the Novatians, A. D. 251, to the Dona- 
tists; from the Donatists to the Paulicians; from 
these to the Albigenses and Waldenses; from 
these to the great Protestant secession in the 
days of Luther and Zuinglius. Who disputes the 
duty of the Protestant secession, in obedience to 
the command, “come out from her, my people ?” 
If the reader dc — then he is bound to go back to 
“the mother cic.ch”—the Roman Catholic 
church, as that church yet claims. Many branches 
of the Protestants became corrupt. Wo sley at- 
tempted reformation in the church ; but his fol- 
lowers saw that duty and correct policy required 
them to come out, and they did so. So did the 
Independents and the Puritans, who planted re- 
ligion in our own country. And the churches 
now, in their turn, as we have seen, having be- 
come corrupt—practicing the sins of mystic Bab- 
ylon—it is now a duty equally imperative upon 
the people of God, to come out. 

The opposite policy has been a failure. For 
sixteen hundred years, such men as Erasmus, 
Fenelon, Massilon, and others, have been staying 
in the church to purify it. Did they do it? 
Never! They died where they began, amid cor- 
ruption. Like the sun-fish in stagnant waters, 
amidst death-struggles, they reflected some beau- 
tiful rays, only to be covered by tides of coming 
corruption. How different the history of Nova- 
tian, Donatus, Wickliffe, Luther, Zuinglius, Me- 
lancthon, and others, who came out with them. 
They and their churches were beacon-stars, warn- 
ing of danger on the one hand, and directing to 
the port of safety on the other. These churches 
came out, chiefly, on account of immoral prac- 
tices in the old churches; and hence they were 
called, even in the days of the Novatians, cathari— 
puritans. 

In our own country, for more than halfa cen- 
tury, Christians have been talking and preaching 
in the church against slavery, and trying to pu- 
rify the churches by staying in the churches. — It 
is said that our Methodist brethren, in the begin- 
ning of their labors after the Revolution, fasted 
und prayed over this subject three days. They 
came to the conclusion, in opposition to the teach- 
ing of God, that they would sufferthe extortioner 
to stay in their communion five years, and that 
they would preach against it—purge it out by 
“ preaching principles.” What has been the re- 
sult? Why, their practice neutralized their 
words, and slavery grew on them every year, un- 
til at last it wore out many of them, and their 
principles, too, burst their church asunder, planted 
itself in the dwellings of thousands of the mem- 
bership in both divisions, and sealed the lips of the 
ministry. Once it wasa very common thing to hear 
Methodist preachers speak against slavery, in 
their sermons, in the most unsparing terms. Now, 
South of Mason and Dixon’s line, there are hun- 
dreds, perhaps thousands, who will apologize for, 
to one who will even mincingly speak against it. 
And in the church North, having yet in slave 
States some twenty thousand slaves in her clutches, 
few of her ministers ever say anything from the 
pulpit against the iniquity, and if they do, it is 
to “heal slightly the hurt of my people.” Yes, 80 
paralyzing have been the consequences of fellow- 

shipping the iniquity, that even the followers of 





Wesley slumber with quiet conscience over the 
duakiog chains and mangled bodies of the poor 


bondman, refusing to touch his zalling yoke with 
even the tips of their fingers. Soon indifference 
Was converted, in many instances into scoffing 
hate and relentless proscription; s» that if one 
dare speak as the founder of the body once did, 
it was at the peril of his ecclesiastical life. A 
little teaven leavened the whole lump. So 
with the Presbyterian church. They have had, 
for more than half a century, their talks, their 
sermons, their memorials, and resolutions. They 
have * preached principles;” and what have they 
done? Asin the Methodist church, their acts 
of fellowship neutralized their words, and slavery 
grew ind spread itself over the membership, as 
far as statesmen and politicians would let it. At 
length a division took place, and from that time 
to the present, in their collective capacity, and at 
their kighest courts, slavery still finds a shelter. 

_Latdy some individuals.and churches are be- 
ginning to come out. Many in the New School 
body, after the division, had hopes that that body 
would purify itself, and thought to remain in the 
church, and aid in the work. But, to their morti- 
fication, they saw slavery under this banner, too, 
regularly increasing its slave territory, and mul- 
tiplying its slaveholding members. At last, indi- 
viduals, presbyteries, and synods, seeing that the 
pvlicy. of staying in the church togmgify it is an 
inefficient policy, have determined te take God’s 
plan of coming out, and have done so. Many 
others are purposing to do the same. And unless 
thet Assembly shall speedily take decisive meas- 
ures to free herself from slaveholding, she will 
find, kindled in her midst, a magazine that will 
blow her into ten thousand fragments. 

The same work of secession is now going on in 
the Methodist church. Many are now seeing that 
discipline is impossible, and that the controlling 
influence is pro-slavery, and are obeying God by 
coming out: some as Independent Methodists, 
others as True Wesleyans, &c. The work is 
also going on in the Baptist church. Among the 
Free Will Baptists, six hundred and sixteen min- 
isters, with their still more numerous churches, 
have declared “ that they will sustain no relation, 
and perform no act, that will countenance the sys- 
tem, or imply indifference to its multiplied enormi- 
ties.” They say rurther, that “ slavery isa direct 
violatioa of the law of God ; and that by refusing 
to support slavery, its principles, or its advocates, 
and by withholding Christian and church fellowship 
from al! guilty of the sin of slavery, and by re- 
menibering those in bonds as bound with them, 
we wish to wash our hands of the guilt of this 
iniquity ” 

‘hese open separations from slaveholding bodies 
are doing immense good. They are not only dig- 
ging out and holding up truth on the subject of 
secession, and thereby forming pub!ic sentiment 
and waking public conscience, but they are en- 
couraging and inducing many others to follow 
their example; so that already the old bodies 
are beginning to look about for their members. 
Self-preservation begins to look them earnestly in 
the face. And if these bodies are ever reformed, 
it will be a hundred fold more by the enlighten- 
ing, drawing, and driving influence of those who 
have and shall come out, rather than the stulti- 
fied preaching of those who stay in. If they are 
not reformed, they will bury in their fall the few 
Erasunuses, Fenelons, and Baxters, they may have. 

Notwithstanding the foregoing truths, many, 
as an argument for staying in the cburch, say, 
pervertingly, “a little leaven leavens the whole 
lump.” They mean to assert that those who are 
pure, and have truth on their side, should stay 
in the church, to pour truth upon error, and 
thereby purify the church. We reply— 

1. Then God was in error, when he said to his 
people, ‘* Come out.” 
[To BE CONTINUED.] 
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CONGRESS. 
THIRTY-FIRST CONGRESS —FIRST SESSION. 


SENATE. 

Wennespay, Apri 17, 1850. 

Compromise Committee—A Struggle—A Fracas. 
A great many anti-slavery petitions were pre- 
sented by Mecere. Hale, Seward,and Hamlin, and 
ordered to lie upon thetable. After the despatch 
of the morning business, the Senate took up the 
special order, being the motion of the Senator 
from Mississippi to refer the resolutions of 
Messrs. Bell and Clay toa select committee of 
thirteen. To this motion, when the Senate ad- 
journed last Thursday, the following amendment 
was pending : 
Provided, That nothing in this reference shall 
be so construed as to assert or imply the exist- 
ence of any power whatever in Congress for the 
abolition by Congress of slavery within the 
States; nor to authorize the suppression by Con- 
gress of the slave trade between the States; nor 
that Congress ought to abolish slavery in the 
forts, arsenals, dock yards, and navy yards of the 
United States; nor that Congress ought to abol- 
ish slavery in the District of Columbia. 


[This amendmest was a modification proposed 
by Mr. Clay and accepted by Mr. Benton. Mean- 
time, Mr. Clay, having had time to think the mat- 
ter over, concluded to back out from his modifica- 
tion of Mr. Benton’s amendment, and extricate 
the motion of Mr. Foote from embarrassment. 
The reader will have observed that Mr. Clay 
has abandoned the position which secured him 
temporary sympathy at the North, and has re- 
sumed his natural place, at the head of the slave- 
holding delegation. | 


Mr. Clay moved to amend the amendment by 
striking out all after the words “ Provided, That,” 
and inserting “the Senate does not deem it ne- 
cessary to express in advance any opinion, or to 
give any instructions, either general or specific, 
for the guidance of the committee.” 

Mr. Clay, in submitting his amendment, said 
that he deemed the amendment of the Senator 
from Missouri entirely unnecessary. 

Mr. Benton. I accepted the modification pro- 
posed by the Senator from Kentucky in a spirit 
of compromise—the amendment is really his 
own—and now he proposes to rub it all out. 
Why, sir, | will withdraw the amendment, and 
fall back on my original one. 

Being withdrawn, the amendment of Mr. Clay 
went with it. 

Mr. Benton then renewed his original amend- 
ment, to withhold from the consideration of the 
committee the abolition of slavery in the States, 
the suppression of the inter State slave trade, the 
abolition of slavery within the forts, dock yards, 
and arsenals of the United States, the abolition of 
slavery in the District of Columbia, and every 
subject not specially referred to it. 

Mr. Clay renewed his amendment as a substi- 
tute. 

Mr. Benton thought the proposed amendment 
Was no amendment at all—the object of an 
amendment being to make a resolution or propo- 
sition better, but this was an attempt to bafile 
the design of his amendment altogether. He 
said that the great object was speedy action. 
They had but three days and a half this week. 
In that time, if they would take up the Califor- 
nia bill, they could dispose of it. But send the 
subject to this compromise committee, and there 
would be adelay of two weeks or more. The 
committee would report perhaps in a few days, 
but their report would not be taken up in the ab- 
sence of the six Senators who, by order of the 
Senate, were to wait upon the remains of Mr. 
Calhoun to South Carolina—and they would be 
absent one or two weeks 

Mr. Benton, for the purpose of reaching the 
California bill at once, moved to lay the subject 
of appointing a committee on the table, but with- 
drew it at the instance of Mr. Clay, who proceed- 
ed to urge the appointment of the committee. 
He charged on Mr. Benton and those who with 
him opposed the committee the responsibility of 
delaying action on California. Let them submit, 
and they could all then go to work. 

Mr. Benton. [ propose the point of my objec- 
tion, if there be any point in it, to his specious 
amendment. My objection to it is, that it is an 
independent resolve to govern the conduct of the 
Senate. It has nothing to do with the business 
which is included in the motion. But the Sena- 
tor from Kentucky makes a proposition, or renews 
one made yesterday. It is nothing more nor less 
than that a jury should go out with the case, and 
after the jury has gone out with it, the counsel 
and advocates may proceed to argue it. We have 
been sufficiently advertised of the fact that that 
jury is to consist of the distinguished and leading 
members of the Senate. These distinguished and 
leading gentlemen will go out, and while they are 
deliberating, why, the remainder—those perhaps 
who would necessarily fall into the category of led 
members—may be amusing themselves with dis- 
cussing the subject and presenting their views; 
and whenever the jury of thirteen shall have made 
up their verdict, they will come in, and whoever 
may happen to be upon his feet at the moment 
will have to take his seat, and will be cut off ex- 





actly where he stood; the delivery of the verdict 


putting an end to the whole case he is arguing. 
This is rather a new proceeding in the Senate 


sending out a jury with a case, and leaving other 
Senators here to argue it. 

The Senator from Kentucky, sir, charges me 
With occasioning all the delay in the admission of 
California. And how do I occasion it? By re- 
sisting a motion to send this question to a com- 
mittee. Have I not a right to do that? IfI have 
no right to do it, it is a question of order, which 
the Chair may decide; and if it is decided that I 
have no right, I will sit down at once. But while 
I have a parliamentry right to proceed in a cer- 
tain way, all efforts to deter me from proceeding, 
by throwing on me the blame of obstructing busi- 
ness, will be of no avail. But this is no novelty. 
We have great examples for throwing the blame 
of being promoters of disturbances upon those 
who are innocent. I believe, Mr. President, there 
were never more professions made in favor of 
peace, there were never more encomiums delivered 
upon peace, nor ever greater sentiments of dc votion 
to peace, uttered or professed by any being upon 
the face of the earth, than were uttered by him who 
was the greatest of warriors—the great Emperor. 
He was always for peace; how, then, came he to 
be always in war? Because, when his armies en- 
tered a country, the people would resist, and that 
made war, and made him a disturber of the peace 
he was so anxious to preserve. That is cxactly 
the way the great Emperorgot the name ot being 
a disturber of the peace: the people would resist 
when his armies entered their country. All that 
he asked of them was to submit; all that he asked 
was that they should be quiet, and let his armies 
move over their country. 

In the same identical manner, Mr. President, 
with a parallelism which has been drawn here 
somewhat too close for a parody, the Senator from 
Kentucky charges me with delaying the admis- 
sion of California, because I resist where ! have 
a right to resist, and, more than that, where I 
hold it to be my duty to resist,and where I am 
sustained by sixty years of uninterrupted legisla- 
tion of the two Houses of Congress. Sir,threetimes 
Washington, the father of his country, sent in 
messages for the admission of new States precisely 
under the same circumstances as those under 
which President Taylor sent in a message in this 
case. ‘Tennessee, Kentucky, and Vermont, were 
all admitted precisely under these circumstances, 
and upon the presentation of messages precisely 
like this. Five other States were admitted after- 
wards under the same circumstances, and by mes- 
sages of the Presidents of the times in which 
those States were admitted; making eight in the 
whole, being as near half as eight can be of seven- 
teen. Iam doing what has been done for sixty 
years. Every State that has been admitted for 
sixty years has been admitted in a bill by itself, 
except in one single case, and then two were put 
together in the same bill. Two States applied for 
admission at the same time, and had no more right 
than California now has, for they made their Con- 
stitions for themselves without the previous 
authority of Congress. The Senator from Ken- 
tucky undertakes to say that these things will go 
on, and California will come in sooner, if she is 
mixed up with all these foreign questions—for- 
eign to her, certainly. Now, hecertainly under- 
stands what he says. I donot. The supposition 
is, that the bill is to go faster when complicated 
and loaded with all these subjects than it can go 
alone. There is something in that which is inex- 
plicable to me. I know there is an idea, which 
may be called vernacular, prevalent in some parts 
of the country, that a horse can pull stronger if 
he has a weight upon his back; and I have often 
seen large packs with two or three bushels of 
grain upon a horse’s back while he was straining 
every nerve in pulling a load up hill. Theargu- 
ment was, that it kept the backbone straight, and 
enabled him to draw directly against the centre of 
every joint. [Laughter.] That was done in the 
case of drawing; but this is a case of running. 
California has to run, and as it seems to me she 
has to run the gauntlet and a long line. I never 
heard it supposed that a horse ran faster for hav- 
ing a load upon his back; but when we come to 
look at what is proposed to California, we shall 
find that she has not only three hundred pounds 
upon her back, but we shall have a hundred 
pounds to tie to each leg, and stilla pretty con- 
siderable weight to tie to the tail. I should like 
to see how California would run with three hun- 
dred peunds upon her back and a hundred to 
each leg, and fifty pounds to the tail. 

I have been occupied, Mr. President, wholly 
with the preliminary question of laying this reso- 
lution upon the table, and postponing its consid- 
eration for the purpose of taking up the Califor- 
nia bill. The question is now as to the delay, the 
almost indefinite delay, with the chance of eventu- 
ally losing the admission between the two Houses. 
We have now three full days remaining of this 
week, and I think, if we proceed, we can in these 
three days come to a decisive vote on the Califor- 
nia bill ; and in doing that, we shall have washed 
our hands and done our duty ; and it will then be 
for the House of Representatives to do their duty, 
a thing with which we have nothing to do. 

Mr. Douglas rose to correct a misapprehension 

of Mr. Clay in respect to the bill for the admis- 
sion of California — Mr. Clay having intimated 
that it contained no provision for securing the 
title of the United States to the public lands in 
the new State. Mr. Douglas was proceeding to 
show that this was a great error, when he was 
called to order for discussing a subject not perti- 
nent to the question. 
Mr. Benton moved to lay the subject on the 
table, for the purpose of taking up the California 
bill. The yeas and nays were ordered, and the 
vote stood : : 

Yeas — Messrs. Baldwin, Benton, Bradbury, 
Chase, Clarke, Corwin, Davis, of Massachusetts, 
Dayton, Dodge of Iowa, Dodge of Wisconsin, 
Douglas, Felch, Greene, Hale, Hamlin, Jones, 
Miller, Norris, Phelps, Seward, Shields, Smith, 
Walker, and Webster—24. 

Nays — Messrs. Atchison, Badger, Bell, Bor- 
land, Bright, Butler, Cass, Clay, Clemens, Davis 
of Mississippi, Dickinson, Downs, Foote, Hunter, 
King, Mangum, Mason, Morton, Pearce, Rusk, 
Sebastian, Soule, Sprnance, Sturgeon, Turney, 
Underwood, Whitcomb, and Yulee—28. 

[It will be remembered that on the motion of 
Mr. Douglas, last Thursday, to lay the sub- 
ject upon the table, the vote (a test vote) stood— 
yeas 26, nays 28. The vote above shows a fall- 
ing off of two in the minority. Mr. Upham, 
who voted yea on Thursday, was absent to-day. 
Mr. Sturgeon, who was absent Thursday, voted 
nay to-day. Thursday, Mr. Webster voted nay, 
to-day, yea. On the former occasion, Messrs. 
Wales and Spruance of Delaware voted yea; 
to-day, Mr. Wales did not vote, and Mr. Spra- 
ance voted in the negative. Mr. Cooper of Penn- 
sylvania, who canvassed that State during the 
Presidential contest for Taylor and Free Soil, de- 
nouncing slavery in the bitterest terms, knew 
that the subject of this Compromise Committee 
was coming up Thursday, and left the city, to 
attend the Clay festival in New York. He shun- 
ned the responsibility of voting then, and also 
to-day. Why Mr. Upham was absent on this 
occasion, we do not know. Nothing but a sick- 
ness disabling a Senator from being carried to the 
Senate can excuse his absence at such a time. 

It will be perceived, then, that the minority 
was reduced by the desertion of Mr. Spruance of 
Delaware, the refusal of Mr. Wales to vote, and 
the absence of Mr. Upham, while it gained Mr. 
Webster. Had Messrs. Wales and Spruance 
maintained their ground, and Mr. Upham been 
in his place, the vote would have been a tie; the 
Vice President would probably have given it in 
favor of Freedom ; and the subject of California 
would have been taken up.] 

The question recurring on Mr. Clay’s amend- 
ment to Mr. Benton’s amendment, Mr. Miller of 
New Jersey said that he thought this amendment 
not in order. The amendment not only strikes 
out the amendment proposed by the Senator from 
Missouri, but, if adopted, it declares that no fur- 
ther instructions on any other A sonra shall be given 
to the committee. Now, can be done? If it 
can, I mistake the rule in regard toa bill. Sup- 
pose this amendment is offered toa bill, and a 
Senator moves to strike out all of the amendment, 
and to substitute in lieu thereof a declaration that 
no further amendment shall be made to the bill. 
Can that be done? The amendment goes farther 
than the amendment offered by the Senator from 
Missouri, for it not only strikes out his amend- 
ment, but declares that no farther instructions 
shall be given on any other point. Now, by the 
rules of the Senate, when @ resolution or bill is 
under consideration, it may be amended at vou J 
time, and we cannot declare by an amendmen 
that no further amendment shall be made to the 
bill. Neither cag we declare that no other or 
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a We have compiled from the reports of the 
dallgmper®, a fall account of Senate proceedings 
last , throwing in brackets such editorial ex- 
planations and comments, as our personal observa- 
tion suggested. 


ir To Eacu Susscriser.—Don't forget, when 
you renew your subscription, to send a V, which 
will pay for yourself and two new subscribers. 


ivr To Apvertisers—Don’t forget that we 
can allow four columns for advertisements, and 
that the Eva is probably the best paper for giving 
extensive circulation to advertisements, published 


in Washington city. 


ir Mrs. Souruwortn’s Story.—As those of 
our readers who dislike Fiction have probably 
paid little attention to Mrs. Southworth’s story, 
we earnestly request them to read the chapter 
this week, on the first page. It is a powerful and 
painfal exhibition of one part of a subject in 
which they are deeply interested. 


x¢p Tue Anti-Stavery Men or Kentucky.— 
We hope nobody will overlook the two series of 
articles now appearing in our paper—one by 
Cassius M. Cray, the other by Joun G. Fer, of 
Kentucky. Kentuckians are apt to feel deeply 
and speak boldly. 


Tur Free Sow Men or Connecticut, it would 
seem, hold the balance of power in the Legisla- 
ture. Mr. Baldwin’s term in the Senate will ex- 
pire with this Congress, and a successor must be 
chosen by the coming Legislature, or the next 
succeeding one. Mr. Baldwin has proved him- 
self an honest and able friend of Anti-Slavery 
principles; and he has never been wanting in his 
duty to the cause of Free Soil. We hope that 
the Free Soil members of the Connecticut Legis- 
lature will see to it that his place be filled by a 
man equally worthy and faithfal. } 


3x¢> Mr. Corwin.—Mr. Corwin, of the House, 
recently made a Free Soil speech, which the Tel- 
egraph informed certain newspapers in the West 
was delivered by Senator Corwin. Other West- 
ern journals, noticing the mistake, comment with 
severity on the silence of Mr. Corwin of the Sen- 
ate, construing it into evidence of want of fidelity 
in the present crisis. We regret that he has not 
yet seen proper to deliver his views, but we know 
him too well to allow such an imputation to pass 
without repelling it. We believe Mr. Corwin is 
true on the Question now agitating Congress, and 
no doubt the country will hear from him, after 
the report of the Compromise Committee shall 
have been made. 


Mr. Benton.—Mr. Benton has distinguished 
himself by the gallantry, the firmness, and consis- 
tency of his course in relation to the admission of 
California. His zeal in her cause and his present 
course have been attributed to the fact that one 
of her Senators is his son-in-law. It so happens 
that he manifested equal zeal for the territorial 
organization of Oregon, where no such motive 
could operate, and that the policy he now pur- 
sues dates long anterior to the election of Col. 
Fremont. It will be time enough to charge him 
with such petty selfishness, when he shall violate 
the principles he has always professed, and de- 
part from the policy in relation to the Territories 
of Oregon, California, and New Mexico, which 
he has always pursued. 


Mr. Cievetanp oF Connecticut.—Mr. Cleve- 
land, of Connecticut, made an admirable speech 
last Friday, in defence of Free Soil, doing justice 
to its advocates and to its enemies. We shall 
publish it in our next. 


TERMINATION OF DEBATE. 


Mr. Doty of Wisconsin has given notice of his 
intention to introduce next Monday a resolution 
to terminate debate the 1st of May, in Committee 
of the Whole, on the California message, and on 
his bill for its admission. 


> 


A SCENE IN THE SENATE. 


Last Wednesday a transaction took place in 
the Senate, which has excited much comment 
throughout the country. Towards the close of a 
long and laborious session, during which a deeply 
exciting struggle was going on between the friends 
and opponents of Compromise, Mr. Foote, who 
had for the most part kept himself in the back 
ground, rose to reply to some remarks of Mr. 
Benton, referring, in condemnatory terms, to the 
Southern Address. Mr. Foote defended that 
document and its authors, and asked, with indig- 
nant emphasis, “By whom was that address de- 
nounced? By the oldest Senator—by a gentle- 
man who”— 

Here he suddenly paused, and we saw him 
hastening from the place where he stood, to the 
area in front of the Secretary’s desk. At the 
same instant we observed Mr. Benton approach- 
ing the seat of the Senator from Mississippi. 
This at once explained the movement of the lat- 
ter, who, the moment he gained the open area of 
the Senate, faced about, and then, for the first 
time, we saw a pistol in his hand, ready, as we 
supposed, to be used, should Mr. Benton ap- 
proach and assail him, as Mr. Foote seemed to 
think he would do. Mr. Benton was greatly ex- 
cited, appeared to be struggling to reach the Mis- 
sissippi Senator, and at one time he threw open 
his coat, exclaiming in his loudest tones, “ Let the 
assassin fire! I am unarmed ;” and with the most 
vehement indignation he denounced as false and 
cowardly the imputation that he had come armed 
to the Senate. At last, he was induced by his 
friends who had surrounded him, to take his seat, 
and Mr. Foote, who gave up his pistol to Senator 
Dickinson, returned to his seat. 

Mr. Foote explained that he did not make a 
practice of going armed—that he had never as- 
sailed any man with deadly weapons—that he had 
never come armed to the Senate until after the 
threat made by the Senator from Missouri some 
weeks since—that, in consequence of that threat, 
being in feeble health and of small stature, he 
had yielded to the advice of his friends, and 
armed himself, not for the purpose of assaulting 
any man, but simply as a matter of precaution 
against assault—that seeing the Senator from 
Missouri approaching him, he believed he was 
intending to execute his threat, and that he (Mr. 
Foote) had immediately left his place, taken his 
stand in the area, and drawn his pistol, merely to 
defend himself against what he verily believed, 
meditated violence. 

Mr. Benton reiterated that it was base and 
cowardly to charge him with wearing arms; he 
never carried deadly weapons. 

After this, a Committee of Investigation was 
appointed. ; 

It was a most painful exhibition, one which we 
hope never again to witness in the Senate of the 
United States. The people of the whole nation, 
judging from the intensely indignant comments of 
the press, regard the transaction as a national 
disgrace. 


But we cannot sympathize with the violence of 
denunciation heard on all sides. In one section 
Mr. Benton is vilified as a bully and a roffian; 
in another, Mr. Foote is styled a ruffian and an 
assassin; and there are cries for their expulsion. 

Great injustice is done both Senators. There 


is no evidence that vio} tated 
either. Both had betome marth tt. 


that Mr. Foote had said or was saying 


grossly personal. This wasa mistake. 


may have been the intention of Mr. Foote, up to 


something 
Whatever 


the moment when the interruption took place 

insulting word had escaped him. On the hier 
hand, Mr. Foote believed, according to his own 
statement, that Mr. Benton was about to commit 
violence upon him—and his conduct confirms his 


statement. He drew his pistol in self-defence, 
and we saw no indication of a purpose to use it, 
to assassinate his opponent. We do not believe 


that he harbored any such intention. 


No deliberative body, however grave and dig- 
nified, is entirely exempt from these sudden out- 
bursts of passion ; but generally, the best correc- 
tive of the evil is, the deep mortification of the 
parties concerned, the just indignation of the 
body, and the stern rebuke administered by an 
outraged public sentiment. Violent remedies 
would rather exasperate the evil, by arousing a 
revengefal spirit in the parties sought to be pun- 
ished, and by provoking sympathy in their favor- 

We trust that an event so humiliatingto the 
whole nation, may not pass without its lesson to 
the Senate. That body has rendered itself re- 
sponsible, to a great extent, for what has hap- 
pened, by its connivance at personalities. An 
impulsive speaker, with an active imagination, 
and a passion for invective, in the excitement of 
speaking, is very apt to run into inconsiderate 
personalities, unless checked by calls to order. 
If not admonished, without any clear understand- 
ingof what he is about, without a malignant pur- 
pose, he is sure to say things extremely offensive, 
and tending to provoke violence. 

Is he alone blameworthy? Or, should we not 
equally condemn the conduct of the members, 
who, sitting calmly in their seats, and seeing 
clearly the tendency of his remarks, permit him 
to go on, till it is too late to repair the mischief 
of his intemperate remarks? We have seen 
such speakers in Congress, men of kind hearts, 
but hot impulses, who would really have thanked 
a member for calling them to order, thereby 
preventing remarks which none would deplore 
more than themselves in their cool moments. 


THE COMPROMISE COMMITTEE. 


The Southern Men, (Whigs and Democrats 
united, always excepting Mr. Benton,) by the aid 
of seven of the sixteen Northern Democratic 
members of the Senate, succeeded in carrying 
their Compromise Committee. To the credit of 
the Whigs from the free States, be it spoken, 
only two of them were consenting to its for- 
mation. These two were Mr. Webster and Mr. 
Cooper. 

Mr. Webster, on the first test question, when 
his vote, if recorded with the Northern Men, 
would have put an extinguisher upon the project 
of a Committee, recorded it on the side of Com- 
promise. At later periods in the action on Mr. 
Foote’s motion, when his vote could not affect the 
result, he voted against the Committee. 


We state facts: People must draw their own 
inferences. 


Mr. Coorer of Pennsylvania canvassed that 
State for General Taylor and Free Soil, de- 
nouncing Slavery from the stump with extreme 
bitterness, pledging the Whig Party and himself 
specially to the maintenance of Free Soil. Since 
he has taken his seat in the Senate, not a word 
has fallen from him, not a vote has been given by 
him, that could betray the slightest opposition to 
Slavery or its extension. We undcrstand that 
he was induced to give countenance, if not to 
pledge support to the scheme of a grand Com- 
promise Committee ; that on the day when that 
subject was to be brought up, and every Senator 
interested for or against the question was expected 
to be at his post, it being known that the pro- 
slavery and anti-slavery parties were to try their 
strength upon it, he left for New York; that he 
attended the Clay Festival in that cily the fol- 
lowing day, making a speech in honor of the 
Great Compromiser, at that moment engaged in 
a mighty effort to put down the Wilmot Proviso— 
that on returning to this city, he became inidis- 
posed, and kept his room during the whole period 
the Senate was involved in the struggle which finally 
terminated in the triumph of the Pro-Slavery 
Party! 

We like to see men one thing or the other. If 
the Lord be Lord, serve him; if Baal, serve him. 

We can understand Daniel Dickinson of New 
York. He thinks the North wrong, and the 
South right; he abominates the principles ana 
policy of the former on the Slavery Question; 
he likes those of the latter. What he thinks, he 
says, and what he says, he acts out and adheres 
to. On any question concerning Human Liberty, 
you can predict his vote with infallible certainty. 
He plays no double game—he is open, thorough, 
unwavering, consistent in his support of South- 
ern policy ; and of course, disappoints nobody. 
Has Mr. Cooper seen cause to abandon his anti- 
slavery views? Let him manfully declare the 
change, and act in accordance with his new light. 
If he retains the opinions he proclaimed so 
zealously during the Presidential canvass, let 
him proclaim them now. Did his constituents 
expect him to be a mere cipher in Congress— 
to say nothing, do nothing, vote nothing—to 
desert his post at the critical hour when the 
struggle between Freedom and Slavery was to be 
decided ? 

The fact that this scheme of a Compromise 
Committee originated with the Slaveholders, that 
it was sustained by them unitedly, (with a single 
exception,) that all the Northern men present, 
but five, opposed it, necessarily invests it witha 
sectional character; so that the report of the 
Committee can have no more weight than a dccu- 
ment from any other Committee presenting the 
opinions of only one party to a controversy. 

It may be said that the Committee in its organ- 
ization fairly represents the views of both sec- 
tions of the Union. Far from it! Who consti- 
tute it? On the part of the South, six of its 
ablest men, all of them, except one, notorious for 
their ultra pro-slavery opinions. They are, 
Whigs, Mangum, Bell, Berrien; Democrats, Ma- 
son, King, Downs—all representing extreme 
Southern opinions. While on ihe part of the 
North, we have, Whigs, Webster, Cooper, Phelps; 
Democrats, Cass, Bright, Dickinson—every one 
except Mr. Phelps, opposed to the Northern view 
of the Slavery Question, and sympathizing with 
the Southern. And the Chairman of the Com- 
mittee, Henry Clay, is now the most efficient 
champion of all that the Slaveholders demand. 
Of the Committee of Thirteen, then, the Chair- 
man and eleven members are pledged support- 
ers of the slaveholding policy of NoSlavery- 
Restriction—leaving Mr. Phelps as the sole rep- 
resentative of that large majority of the Ameri- 
can People who are in favor of the Jeffersonian 
policy of Restriction ! 

To what consideration is a Committee so con- 
stituted, entitled ? 

It is a fact worthy of notice, that after all, the 
friends of this famous scheme were indebted to 
the courtesy of its opponents for the power to 
carry it into execution. The result of the bal- 
loting for Chairman was, 30 votes, and 4 blanks. 
The blanks, of course, were not counted, and the 
Vice President announced that there was no 
choice, because a quorum of the Senate had not 
voted! To relieve the Senate from its ridiculous 
predicament, Messrs. Webster and Benton of- 
fered, if it was desired, to deposite their ballots, 
and so by the courtesy of those who had voted 
against the Committee, the Senate was enabled 
to execute its order to appoint one! And yet, 
a scheme so ill-supported, is to adjust this 
great question, and give peace to the country! 
Bat the friends of the Committee were subject to 
another mortification. —The members having been 
chosen, Mr. Phelps rose and begged to be ex- 
cused from serving. His health was poor—he 
was opposed to the organization of such a Com- 
mittee—he anticipated no good from it—his 
views would not be in harmony with those enter- 
tained by it! Mr. Mangum entreated him, pit- 
eously, to withdraw his request—he was besieged 
en all sides—and Mr. Webster openly appealed 
to him to give them the benefit of his counsels. 
Mr. Phelps declined to withdraw his request, but 
was willing to submit it to the Senate—and the 
Senate refused to excuse him. 

Mr. Benton remarked, while the motion of Mr. 
Foote was under consideration, that the appoint- 
ment and action of the Committee would either 
create alarm or a laugh. In view of what has 
since transpired, the People will experience any 





other emotion than that of alarm. 


MOVEWENTS IN NEW MEXICO. 


The New Mexican, published at Santa Fe, in its 
number for January 17, and in an extra of the 
same date, contains two long and well-reasoned 
articles in favor of the formation of a State Gov- 
ernment. The writer refers to a letter to Mr- 
Skinner, from Senator Foote, strongly opposing 
the organization of such a Government, and to 
concurrent efforts on the part of Mr. Berringer 
(Bedinger?) of Virginia. We learn from another 
source that the letter advised the formation of a 
Territorial Government, without the Proviso; but 
should a State Government be resolved upon, it 
urged total silence on the subject of slavery. 

It seems, then, that leaders of the slaveholding 
party have been somewhat busy in the affairs of 
New Mexico, laboring to prevent there the re- 
sult which has been reached in California. The 
suspicion we have long entertained, and often 
hinted, is thus confirmed. 

Mr. Foote has done what he had a right to do. 
Believing it important to the interests of the 
South that no barrier should be erected in New 
Mexico against the introduction of slavery, he 
has not confined himself to efforts to prevent re- 
strictive legislation by Congress—he has extend- 
ed his operations to New Mexico itself, endeavor- 
ing to induce the People there to abstain from all 
action against slavery. 

This course of conduct is legitimate, and we 
trust that his example may not be lost. If there 
be influential members of Congress who are sin- 
cerely desirous of seeing free institutions estab- 
lished in New Mexico, let them neglect no hon- 
orable means of impressing the people of that 
Territory with their own convictions. It is not 
improbable that the struggle between Slavery and 
Freedom may be transferred to that country— 
and with them may rest the decision whether 
their soil shall be consecrated to Liberty or 
prostituted to Slavery. 

The writer of the articles in the New Mezican 
urges the expediency of forming a State Govern- 
ment, chiefly in view of the great division of sen- 
timent in the States and in Congress on the ques- 
tion of slavery in relation to the Territories. He 
refers to the position of Mr. Benton on one side, 
that of Mr. Calhoun on the other—to the action 
of the Free Soil Convention that brought out Mr. 
Van Buren for the Presidency—to the fact that 
“a majority of the present Congress is opposed to 
the admission of any more territory, except with 
the prohibition of slavery. 

“ What,” he asks, “has been the universal le- 
gislation upon this subject, from the days of the 
Missouri Compromise to the present time? Has 
there been a Territorial Government formed, but 
what this has been the absorbing question? Has 
there been legislation of late years upon this sub- 
ject, that has not convulsed the whole country ? 
And now as to this very Territory acquired by the 
treaty with Mexico, lying south of the compromise 
line, Southern statesmen, of both parties, declare 
to the world that they have the right to taketheir 
slaves there, and that it is the duty of the Con- 
gress to protect them in their slave property in 
this Territory acquired by the common blood and 
treasure of both the North and South. The mo- 
ment that a movement is made in Congress to 
form a Territorial Government, the Northern 
Free Soil men proclaim that it alone can be ad- 
mitted as free territory, that is, with the prohibi- 
tion of slavery ; and Southern statesmen have as 
boldly proclaimed that they would alone abide the 
Missouri Compromise; that territory north of 
36° should be admitted free, and that all south 
should be received as the Southern States, with 
slavery. Now, am I sustained by the facts? Look 
at the whole legislation of Congress on this sub- 
ject—look at the last Territorial Government bill 
passed by the Congress. I mean the Oregon bill. 
Why wasthe Wilmot Proviso attached to that 
bill? 1t could have no practical operation as to 
that Territory; and yet we find this very ques- 
tion agitating the public mind at the time of the 
formation of that Territorial Government. South- 
ern Congressmen submitted to the bill because 
they said the whole of the territory was north of 
the Missouri Compromise line, but publicly 
proclaimed that they would never submit to the 
prohibition of slavery south of the compromise 
line. Now, facts are stubborn things, and judg- 
ing of the fature by the past, what are we to ex- 
pect? That Congress can establish for us a Ter- 
ritorial Government, as we ask it, silent on the 
subject uf slavery, When there is a considerable 
portion of the territory that lies south of the oom- 
promise line? No.” 

He then proceeds to argue that the only way 
to extricate the people of New Mexico from their 
condition of anarchy, and terminate the struggle 
in the States, is, to organize at once a State Gov- 
ernment. 

It seems that Mr. Foote’s letter against the for- 
mation of a State Government was forwarded be- 
fore or during the meeting of the Convention held 
to determine the question of a Territorial Gov- 
ernment —that the concurrent efforts of the 
South were made at the same time; and by 
another paragraph in the New Mezican article, 
we learn that different counsels emanated from 
the Executive at Washington : 

“Tt is known,” says the writer, “ that Mr. Skin- 
ner, besides the Foote letter, brought with him 
the result of a conversation with the Secretary of 
State, who gave it as his opinion, ‘ iat the people of 
New Mexico could not obtain from Congress a Terri- 
torial Government.” He also gave it as his opinion, 
that the claim of Texas was sufficiently formidable 
to induce the people of New Mexico to send to 
Congress her Senators and Representatives to 
vote on this question, aswell as Texas. This, we 
know, can only be accomplished by the formation 
of a State Government.” 

But, as the result showed, the sentiment of the 
people of New Mexico against slavery, (which is 
said to be decided,) and the influence of the Chief 
Executive, proved of no avail against the power of 
the Slavery-Extensionists ; who carried, first, the 
question in favor of a Territorial Government ; 
secondly, the question against the Proviso. 

The facts stated warrant the apprehension that 
the Slavery Party in New Mexico is really in 
the ascendency. And yet the New York Express, 
the New York Tribune, and other Whig Journals, 
formerly advocates of the Wilmot Proviso, follow- 
ing now the lead of Mr. Webster, talk of the 
Proviso as if it were a mere abstraction—and as 
if Freedom in New Mexico were safe, without 
any such precautionary measure. 

They profess to be confirmed in this view by 
the following letter from Mr. Smith, the delegate 
from that Territory, in reply to one addressed to 
him by Mr. Webster, who is seeking in every 
quarter to find some support for his new position. 

Wasuineton, April 9, 1850, 
To the Hon. Daniel Webster, U. 8. Senate : 

Dear Str: I have the honor to acknowledge 
the receipt of your letter of the Sth instant, and 
reply to it with great pleasure. New Mexico is 
an exceedingly mountainous country, Sante Fe 
itself being twice as high as the highest point of 
the Alleghanies, and nearly all the land, capable 
of cultivation, is of equal height, though some of 
the valleys have less altitude above the sea. The 
country is cold. Its general agricultural products 
are wheat and corn, and such vegetables as grow 
in the Nortern States of this Union. It is entirely 
unsuited for slave labor. Labor is exceedingly 
abundant and cheap. It may be hired for three 
or four dollars per month, in quantity quite suffi- 
cient for carrying on all the agriculture of the 
Territory. There is no cultivation except by 
irrigation, and there is not a sufficiency of water 
to irrigate all the land. 

As to the existence, at present, of slavery in 
New Mexico, it is the general understanding that 
it has been altogether abolished by the laws of 
Mexico; but we have no established tribunals 
which have pronounced, as yet, what the law of 
the land in this respect is. It is universally con- 
sidered, however, that the Territory is altogeth- 
era free Territory. I know of no persons in the 
country who are treated as slaves, except such 
as may be servants to gentlemen visiting or pass- 
ing through the country. I may add, that the 
strongest feeling against slavery universally pre- 
vails through the whole Territory, and I suppose 
it quite impossible to convey it there, and. main- 
tain it by any means whatever. 

1 have the honor to be, with regard, your obe- 
dient servant, Hveu N. Sirn. 

« To these opinions of Mr. Smith, no doubt hon- 
estly entertained, of the natural obstacles to sla- 
very, we oppose the facts—that the system pre- 
vails amid the snows of Russia ; that it had ob- 
tained foothold in Oregon, from which it was 
only excluded by positive law; that backed as 
they were by the Ordinance of 1787, the friends 
of: Freedom in Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois, had a 
hard struggle to keep down the advocates of the 
introduction of slavery; that slave labor has al- 
ready been found profitable in California, which 





was also declared to be fit only for free labor; and 





that, if there be valuable mines as it is said there 
are in New Mexico, the same kind of labor will 
be found to be exceedingly remunerative there: 
and to his statement that the strongest anti-slavery 
feeling prevails in that country, we oppose the 
fact, that the counsels of Mr. Foote and his 
Southern associates proved more than a match for 
it, when, under their influence, a Territorial Gov- 
ernment was decided upon instead of a State 
Government, and all action restricting slavery 
was carefully abstained from. 

What effect the proceedings of the present 
Congress, so far as the report has reached New 
Mexico, may have upon the People—it is difficult 
to say. Perhaps the State Government party 
may desire new arguments from the condition of 
things here, in favor of their position, and renew 
under better auspices their struggle for a State 
organization. If the question be kept open much 
longer, we should not be much surprised to see 
New Mexico coming to Congress and asking ad- 
mission as a State—a movement, we apprehend, 
that would be very unpalatable to Messrs. Clay 
and Webster, who seem bent on throwing con- 
tempt upon the President’s policy of non-action. 


——.—— 


LITERARY NOTICES. 


CuBa AND tHE Cusans. By the Author of Letters from 
Cuba. New York: Samuel Hueston. For sale by R. 
Farnham, Pennsylvanis avenue, Washington. 

We observed, the other day, a copy of this work 
laid upon the desk of every member of Congress. 
It is a highly instructive book, presenting an in- 
teresting view of the present social, political, and 
domestic condition of the people of Cuba. It 
also contains ample statistics of the trade of the 
island. In an appendix the question of annexa- 
tion is treated at large, and with much ability ; 
the writer, who appears to be a native Cuban, 
urging the vast importance of the measure by a 
great variety of considerations. 


Wuirr Jacket; or, THe Wortp In a Man-or-War. 
By Herman Melville. New York: Harper & Brotheas. 
For sale by Franck Taylor, Washington, D.C. Duo- 
decimo, pp. 465. 

In this volume we have reality, not romance. In 
ninety-three brief chapters, the author paints as 
many distinct scenes of life on board a man-of- 
war. There is plenty of incident, but it is made 
subservient to the very laudable purpose of ex- 
hibiting the condition of our navy, its discipline, 
the treatment of the sailors, &c. 

Facts concerning the use of rum and of the 
cat-o’-nine-tails are detailed, which must arrest 
the attention of the nation. The book should be 
placed in the hands of every member of Congress. 
It gives a clearer insight into the abuses prevalent 
in our navy, anda better conception of the neces- 
sary remedies, than any work within our know- 
ledge. It entitles its author to the warmest 
thanks of every American interested in the im- 
provement of the condition and elevation of the 
character of our sailors. 


Tue KNIcKERBOCKER. New York: Samuel Hueston. 
April, 1850. 

The gossip of the editor this month with his 
readers and correspondents is better than all the 
rest of the magazine, with the exception of one 
or two poems. The Knickerbocker has merits of 
its own, and is always attractive. 


Biackwoop’s EpinBuRGH Macazing. March, 1850. New 
York: Leonard Scott & Co, For sale by W. Adam, Pa. 
avenue, Washington 
The opening and closing articles of this‘num- 

ber are purely political, the first treating of 
Civil Revolution in the Canadas, the last of the 
Corn Laws, Free Trade, &c. The policy of the 
English Government in relation to the Canadas 
is severely condemned. It is contended that, by 
admitting their colonists to a representation in 
Parliament, making them equal partners with the 
people of England, in the Government, the an- 
nexation movement may be arrested ; but a con- 
trary policy must lead to the most disastrous re- 
sults. The literary articles are highly entertain- 
ing. 

PuRENOLOGy AND THE Scriptures. Fy Rey. John Pier- 

pont. New York: Fowler & Wells. 

Mr. Pierpont in this lecture attempts to show 
the harmony of the psychology of Phrenology 
and that of the Scriptures. He presents several 
instructive and striking views, which we com- 
mend to those who are under the impression that 
Phrenology is infidelity in disguise. 


Sartatn’s Union Maoazine. May, 1850. Philadelphia. 

This number is excellent in its contributions 
and its embellishments. Mr. Godey’s attempted 
disparagement of the magazine has promoted its 
circulation, if we msy judge from the announce- 
ment of the publishers, that for the third time 
they have been obliged to reprint the early num- 
bers of the present volume, to supply the in- 
creased demand. 


Granam’s Macazing. May, 1850. Philadelphia. 

Among the contributors to the May number, 
we notice George D. Prentiss, W. H. C. Hosmer, 
and other well-known writers. The proprietors 
announce that their writers and artists are prepar- 
ing for the production of “a most glorious num- 
ber for July—the first number of the new vol- 
ume”—and that the leading plate in it will be 
Jenny Linp, the world-renowned singer. The 
enterprise of the publishers is worthy of all 
praise. 


MetuHopist Quarterty Revirw. April, 1850. J. Me- 
Clintock, D. D., Editor. New York: Lane & Scott. 
This certainly is one of the best quarterlies in 
the country. With enough of denominational 
matter to commend it to the body of which it is 
an organ, its general merits, as a literary review, 
and its distinguished liberality entitle it to the 
respect and patronage of the public at large. 
Some of the articles in the number are quite 
elaborate, and all may be read with profit. 


Diary oF A Puysictan in Cairornia. By James L. 
Tyson, M.D. New York: D. Appleton & Co. For sale 
by R. Farnham, Pa. avenue, Washington. 

Dr.Tyson furnishes a sufficiently minute ac- 
count of his journey to and from California, over 
the Isthmus, and of his residence in that country, 
the whole occupying not quite a year. 

There is nothing very novel in the Diary, but 
it contains practical suggestions that it would be 
well for California adventurers to attend to. The 
Doctor does not present a glowing picture of for- 
tune-hunting in the gold diggings. 


Tue Nortn Britisn Review. February, 1850. New 
Yorks: Leonard Scott & Co. For sale by W. Adam, Pa. 
avenue, Washington. 

The North British Review does not offer a 
very tempting table of contents in this number. 
The majority of the topics discussed are of local 
or technical interest. We give the running titles 
of the articles: Lord Cockburn’s Letter to the 
Lord Provost ; Rushkin’s Seven Lamps of Archi- 
tecture ; Pope Joan ; Soutbey’s Life and Corres- 
pondence; Muller’s Treatise on Sin; Miller’s 
Footprints of the Creator; Scottish National 
Education; the Army and its Officers; Stuart 
Wortley’s Marriage Bill. ; 


Hume's History, Vol. V. The Harpers. For sale by 

Franck Taylor, Pa. avenue, Washington 
- We have received Vol. V of this republication. 
The sixth and last volume, we understand, has 
been issued. It is a remarkably neat, convenient, 
and cheap edition, of a work of great and endur- 
ing merit, costing, we are told, but forty cents a 
volume! The Methodist Quarterly Review says, 
that it is the purpcse of the same publishers to 
print Gibbon and Macaulay in the same form and 
at the same price. 

i'r We have just received the last volume. 
Report or THE TRIAL oF Proressor J. W. Wepster. 

Boston: Phillips, Sampson, & Co, For sale by Taylor 
& Maury, Washington. 

We have here a full report of the trial of Dr. 
Webter—the testimony, the arguments of coun- 
sel, the charge of Chief Justice Shaw, the verdict 
of the coroner’s jury, &c. The report made pho- 
nographically by Dr. Stone. The whole forms a 
volume of over 300 pages—postage to any part of 
the United States, % cents. 








KEEPING THE QUESTION OPEN. 


“The Free-Soilers, the Wilmot-Provisoists— 
call them by whatever name you please—are op- 
posed to any scheme of compromise which is cal- 
culated to settle the agitating question of the day. 
They know that, in this event, ‘Othello’s occu- 
pation’s gone’—that the means of riding into 
power upon this hobby would be denied to politi- 
cal aspirants—and that the Abolitionists would 
cease to be the make-weight in political contests 
in some of the Northern States. It is no wonder, 
therefore, that these factious fanatics are opposed 
to all compromises. They want the question 
kept open for future agitation. Hence, their op- 
position to acting upon the case of California, in 
conjunction with the Territories of Utah, New 
Mexico, &c., &c. Hence, too, the denunciations 
of the Abolition print im this city of the scheme 
of the ‘compromise committee””— Washington 
Union. : 

The Union greatly mistakes the policy and 
purposes of what it is pleased to term, “the Abo- 
lition print of this city.” 

We do not wish the Territorial Question kept 
open. Let it be settled at once, we say, provided 
it can be done on right principles. Nor are we 
anxious to separate the question of the admission 
of California from that of Governments for the 
Territories, unless for the very reason for which 
the Union is anxious to conjoin them—that such 
a conjunction will enable the Slavery-Party to 
defeat the Wilmot Proviso. Insert this provision 
in any bill, proposing to organize Territorial 
Governments, while it admits California, and we 
shall be satisfied. 

The word “ compromise,” as used in American 
politics, we detest ; for it always means, the con- 
cession of some vital principle, the sacrifice of 
some right, to the demands of Slavery. We have 
always held, that the only way to stop the agita- 
tion about Slavery is, to oppose a uniform, un- 
yielding resistance to all its pretensions. 

We can tell the Union and the slaveholders 
whom it represents, how to put an end to the po- 
litical anti-slavery agitation at the North. Let 
them consent that the Federal Government shall 
relieve itself of all responsibility for the existence 
of slavery within its exclusive jurisdiction. The 
People of the Free States who are partners in 
this Government, will then be released from all 
political support of slavery, and the subject will 
cease to enter as an element in their politics or to 
disturb the deliberations of Congress. The qnes- 
tion will be reduced to a local one for the action 
of the States having exclusive jurisdiction over it, 
and whatever interest philanthropists in the free 
States might take in the matter, it would be out 
of the sphere of their politics. For one, when 
we recollect what a corrupt use has been made of 
the Slavery Question by party organizatims, 

‘what hollow promises have been made by he:rt- 
less candidates for office, how little real sympa- 
thy is felt by party politicians with the cawe of 
human rights, how deplorably its interests lave 
been mismanaged, how constantly the Peopk are 
liable to be deceived by them, we deeply la- 
ment the necessity which has removed the sub- 
ject from the sphere of philanthropy, and faced 
it as a question into Federal politics. 

But, so long as the slaveholders shall mak: the 
question one of political power and consideretion, 
they must expect an opposition as active anc un- 
relenting as their own selfish ambition. 


FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 


Paris, April 4, 1850. 
To the Editor of the National Eva: 

We had cold, freezing weather until within a 
day or two past, when a milder air and corstant 
showers have ushured in the spring. The arge, 
soft buds are starting out on the limbs cf the 
elms of the Luxembourg, and the walks of its 
groves and gardens are once more lively wish gay 
children, chasing hoops, decrepid old men resting 
on their gold-headed canes, as they stop to gaze 
after the merry youngsters, pensive students with 
their books, and yonder, in the sunny side of the 
greenhouse, are half a dozen workmen reading 
the newspapers. My windows overlook this gar- 
den—an epitome of the great city of Paris. The 
palace of the Luxembourg, momorablo for ite 
Chamber of Peers, but more so for the sessions of 
the Industrial Congress, presided over by M. 
Louis Blane, is visible through the trees. In the 
distance, at the end of a long avenue of elms, 
rises, high above the surrounding houses, the 
dome of the Pantheon. In the vaults of that 
immense sepulchre of the mighty dead of France 
is the tomb of Jean Jacques Rousseau. A hand, 
holding a lighted torch, is protruded from the 
head of the tomb, and underneath is the inscrip- 
tion: “Though dead, he illumines the world.” 
To the left rises the tall towers of old St. Sal- 
pice, and to the right the glazed dome of the Ob- 
servatory. Not a bad panorama of France— 
workmen, idlers, national monuments, national 
vanity, magnificent temples reared to a worthless 
priesthood and to science. What a world Paris 
is! and how delightful life is in this balmy cli- 
mate, in this city, filled with all that science has 
invented or art accomplished! Here, too, is the 
political centre of Europe. The statesmen of 
other countries on the continent keep their faces 
turned toward the capital of France, as steadily 
as the Mussulman does his to the east when he 
prays. A Democratic zephyr from France makes 
fifty Cabinets chilly, and a stiff Socialist breeze 
throws half a dozen monarchs of shattered con- 
stitution into a fever. 

Never did France occupy the attention of Eu- 
rope more than now. Inthe light of the questions 
under discussion, the Greek difficulty becomes a 
mere matter of shutting up a few corn-dealers 
shops, more or less; the return of the Pope, a 
parish squabble; and the complications of Ger. 
many, wranglings between half a dozen fair 
haired, blue-eyed, lymphatic gentlemen, none of 
whom knows what he wants. The policy of every 
country in Europe is to a certain point influenced 
by that of every other. All Europe is united in 
interest as much as New York and Pennsylvania. 
The parties in different countries are united with 
those of the same name in every other. But Paris 
is the centre and head of all. Certainly, the po- 
litical face of Europe would be more changed by 
the formation of a great German Empire of forty 
millions, than by any change whatever in France. 
But the order for a German Empire must be 
given from Paris. What can the German Demo- 
crats do against their Kings, until the sympathy 
and inflaence of France are thrown on their side? 

Look at the vast importance of the questions 
now occupying the French People. The right of 
reunion, the liberty of the press, the bankruptcy 
of the nation, the independence of the clergy, the 
accord between the Executive and Legislative 
powers, the maintenance of the past majority, the 
change of the form of Government, the submis- 
sion to the popular vote of the question between 
Republic and Monarchy. France is in a state of 
transition—she is passing from monarchical habits 
and ideas to republican ones; and her politics are 
of palpitating interest. Every stage of the change 
is interesting and worthy of study. We should 
watch it as the physician does the alterations in 
the physical condition of a patient under treat- 
ment for lunacy produced by intoxicating liquors. 

Let us examine more closely the situation. At 
the date of our last, the union between the Presi- 
dent and the Legislative majority appeared per- 
fect. The contract of marriage had been signed 
and sealed by the President and chiefs of the ma- 
jority. Nothing was omitted to give due solem- 
nity to the ceremony. It was declared, with a 
flourish of trumpets, to be necessary to the safety 
of society, menaced by Socialism. Alas! nothing 
remains of this union. It has been swept away. 
The chiefs have been disavowed by their follow- 
ers. At present, M. Bonaparte pulls one way ; 
MM. Molé, Thiers, Berryer, and Montalembert 
a second ; and the rank and file of the majority, a 
third. The bill against the press is seriously en- 
dangered. Amendments are demanded, and will 
be enforced. 

Two weeks ago, the provincial press of the Con- 
servative party was clamorous for laws against 
the Socialist press, and zealous in the cause of the 
Cabinet. Now, every press in France denounces 
the Cabinet as awkward, ignorant, feeble, stupid, 
and irresolute. One exception should be made: 

















Le Napoleon, the Presidents Sanday paper, up- 
holds the Ministry, denounces the press as an 
extra-constitutional power, and attempts to prove 
the late proposition of M. Thiers, “The best of 
them is worth nothing” The President and his 
Cabinet seem to stand alone. 

It was hoped that the President would take the 
hint given him at the last election, and adopt a 
more liberal course. The contrary effect has 
been produced. He has chosen the course which 
ruined Pharoah, and hardened his neck against 
reproof. Last Sunday’s number of Le Napoleon 
is more violent, puerile, and insulting, than ever. 
The Assembly is told, ia so many words, that the 
union between it and the President “ shall be du- 
rable on one condition : that the important bills sub- 
mitted shall be promptly decided one way or the 
other.” This is aping the tone of the uncle, but is 
mistimed and offensive. It will scarcely hasten the 
votes of the Assembly. Following this is an ar- 
ticle directed to the different employees of the 
Government, telling them plainly that the slight- 
est mark of want of zeal in political matters shall 
be the signal for removal from office. “By the 
necessity of things,” says Le Napoleon, “every 
one who is not openly for the cause of order, and 
the President of the Republic, is against it. Not to 
support, not to defend the Government with en- 
ergy, is equivalent to abandoning it. The func- 
tionary who is neither courageous nor devoted 
becomes dangerous.” As if the moral sense of the 
French nation had not been irisulted enough, an- 
other article urges the speedy creation of a Min- 
ister of Police, who may organize the system of 
espionage through all France. This is destined 
to Carlier, the officer whose imprudent provoca- 
tions contributed so much to the loss of the late 
elections. Another article declares that a few 
journalists are compromising the destinies of the 
country on account of their “ private interests,” 
The President has learned nothing by experience. 
He seems more solicitous to gain the good opinion 
of the army than to do anything else—has gone 
round to visit all the barracks, distributed crosses 
to the soldiers, shook hands with some of them, 
held one or two reviews, and spared no pains to 
become popular with them. The incorrigible So- 
cialists among them have been singled out and 
sent to Africa, by way of punishment. Indeed, 
this course has been pursued all over France, and 
a soldier who votes the Socialist ticket knows he 
does so at the risk of being sent to the murderous 
climate of Algeria. 

The Cabinet is not so bold as it was. It fears 
defeat. Several severe laws of repression lie in 
their portfolios, because there is risk of their be- 
ing rejected. The fury of the police has been 
moderated, and the language of the Ministers not 
so insulting. 

Thus divided and irresolute, the prospects of 
the Conservatives in the approaching election— 
for we are to have a new one at Paris in less than 
forty days—are of the gloomiest character. The 
probability is that the Conservative papers, mon- 
archist at the last election, will be decidedly re- 
publican at this. 

The Socialist journals continue to be moderate 
and judicious in their tone. They are much en- 
couraged by the faults of the Government and 
the result of the election at Sens, where the en- 
tire Socialist ticket for the municipal council was 
elected, and by that in the Department of Vosges, 
where the Socialist ticket for the Assembly wag 
carried, on the 24th, by a majority of nearly seven 
thousand. 

Let us now turn to something which concerns 
America in France. 


AMERICA DEFENDED vs. M. THIERS, 

The French Moderates are led by their princi- 
ples to a systematic depreciation of everything 
American. M. Thiers is noted for his attempts 
to discredit the United States. In one of his 
speeches on the law for Public Instruction he said : 
“ Look at the tendency of heads of families want- 
ing their children to learn everything in a short 
time. P.rents educated their children above 
their station, giving them Latin and Greek, and 
other things connected with the learned profes- 
sions, all so slightly that they were for the most 
part mere sciolists, knowing 2 little of everything, 
and nothing well. This state of things was de- 
structive to the grandeur of the country, and, if 
persisted in, would lead France at last to the sit- 
uation of the American nation, who gained their 
knowledge from the newspapers. It was evident that 
a social change ought to be effected in this re- 
spect.” [Cries of Yes, yes, on the right.] 

This gratuitous and insulting fling at our in- 
stitutions awoke the wrath of W. H. Fry, Esq., 
who published an answer, over his own signature, 
in Galignani’s Messenger of the 20th of February. 
As this paper has produced quite a sensation in 
the English-speaking circles in Paris, being the 
subject of both extravagant eulogy and blame, it 
would not be proper to pass it without notice. In 
the outset of his article, Mr. Fry claims to speak, 
“not as an American, but as a man,” disclaims 
“ national pride, and that horribly-abused Greek 
and Latin word ‘patriotism? which is a term 
convertible with colossal selfishness, with national 
robberies and murders committed for personal 
and general aggrandizement.” Having thus taken 
a high moral position, he asserts his proposition, 
that “ America, in essential grandeur, exceeds all 
other countries, ancient or modern.” He then 
passes in review the general diffusion of educa- 
tion, the intelligence of the clergy, the great 
number of railroads, canals, and telegraphs, the 
facility of transport fur merchandise, the ease and 
cheapness of travelling, the sobriety of the sail- 
ors, the smallness of the army, the extent of the 
foreign commerce, the growth of art, the celebrity 
of many of the literary and scientific men, such as 
Franklin, Carey, Bancroft, Prescott, Irving, Wal- 
ter Johnson, and Audubon. This is followed up 
by extracts from the works of travellers, showing 
the grandeur of America and the excellence of 
her institutions. The whole is wound up by 4 
peroration, remarkable for its strength of style. 
Indeed, the answer shows plainly that its author 
is a man of ability, and rather eccentric withal. 
His piece would have lost none of its real value 
by the omission of such phrases as “Elastic de- 
mocracy is hell proof”—which startle the quiet 
people who read Galignani as they sip their morn- 
ing’s coffee. A few sentences from this rugged 
little phrase, the author gives us a specimen of 
“ elastic democracy,” for which he has not prepar- 
ed his readers. What! could we expect a gentle- 
man who has defended the cause of the laborer, 
and inveighed against aristocracies and tyrannies 
through two columns of close type, to turn round 
at the end and undo his work, by apologizing for 
slavery and Lynch law? What aristocracy and 
what tyranny does he mean to attack? Alas! it 
is only what is to be found in Europe, while he 
defends the most salient forms of aristocracy and 
tyranny in his own country. This democracy is 
too “ elastic” to be proof of criticism, although it 
may not be proof against the heat of the place 
Mr. F. wishes to test itin. But here is the pas- 
sage alluded to: “Slavery in America, s0 much 
abused, is a heavenly destiny for the blacks. It 
has elevated them from barbarians, killing and 
killed. It hurls them on to liberty and Christian- 
ity. Texas will exclude it. The country of San 
Francisco has excluded it. Nay, more: the Amer- 
ican colony of Liberia, democratic though black, 
will within a century carry glad tidings to the 
heart of Africa. So, too, Lynch law is stupidly 
held in chronic dishonor. But it is the safety of 
the back woods. It puts to shame the late Draco 
code of England. It saved California in her first 
season.” : 

What a precious jumble of ideas here is, to be 
sure! We would humbly suggest to Mr, F’. that 
it is not in perfect taste to brand as stupid seven- 
tenths of his fellow-citizens, who hold Slavery 
and Lynch law in “chronic dishonor.” And 
this, too, in a defence of Americans! Fie, Mr. 
F., this looks like abusing your own countrymen 
under the pretext of vindicating them from the 
aspersions of M. Thiers. And do enlighten us 
on one point. How long do you suppose this 
heavenly destiny of slavery will be “hurling” 
the blacks on to liberty? Apparently, the rate 
of hurling is a very slow one, as the blacks have 
been hurled on to more than two millions and & 
half who are still enjoying the “heavenly desti- 
ny.” What has connected in W. H. F’s mind 
the idea of Heaven with that of the slave States 
must be the analogy—that few enter either place. 
And then, Mr. Fry, if slavery is heavenly, why 
hurl the blacks on to liberty, which must be hell- 
ish? There is curious confusion in Mr. Ae 
mind, of slavery, Lynch law, and Heaven. T . 
fact so roundly asserted, of the salvation of Ca - 
ifornia by Lynch law, is novel and startling. 
Other Americans, and certainly all the Europe- 
ans, were laboring under the illusion that the un- 
settled state of things in California, during the 
first year, the violences and murders committed, 
had hindered the immigration of large numbers 
of peaceable and industrious persons. But it 
seems that everybody was mistaken. 

The author’s touch at the colony of Liberia— 
“democratic though black”—is worthy of the 
rest of the picture. Certainly it would be natu- 
ral for those who had been forcibly excluded 
from the Heaven of American slavery to get up 








an imitation Heaven on the shores of Africa, 





aristocratic dogs as they are! But they don’t, 
They are democratic though black. But there ig 
no room to despair, for Mr. F. assures us that 
“within a century, they will carry glad tidings 
to the heart of Africa”—which means, we sup- 
pose, that the “heavenly destiny ” of slavery will 
be extended over that continent, and will hur] 
the inhabitants on to liberty and Christianity for 
a few blissful centuries. 

It is useless to argue with this champion of 
America. He is from the free States, and a prett y 
fair representative of a class of gentlemen whose 
hearts seem always to be bursting with indigna 
tion at the aristocracies of Europe, and sorrow 
for the miseries of the poor. This sympathy 
with the poor of a foreign country is a cheap sen- 
timent, gives room for eloquent declamation, and 
may lead to a wide-spread popularity. The true 
test of a man’s love of justice, devotion to human 
rights, and sympathy with the oppressed, is his con. 
duct towards the poor of his own country. Is he 
content to walk there with the minority, to brave 
odium, to labor in and out of season for the dv. wn- 
trodden? When an American is brave as a lion 
in defence of -human rights in Europe, and 
equally brave in attacking them in the persons of 
the oppressed in his own country, or not daring 
to open his mouth for them, he is a bird that a). 
ways flies with the flock, and his claims to a devo 
tion to right vary with the longitude, and are 
what Mr. Burchell would call fu/ge. 

The author signs his full name to his article 
and thus gives every American the right to say 
what he thinks of the opinions expressed. We 
hope that Mr. Fry’s next defence will be more 
deserving of praise for its principles. His pen is 
an able one when employed in a good ciuse 

ITEMS, 

The proposition of M. Larochejaquelin to sub- 
mit the question of the form of Government to 
the people was quashed at once in the Assembly 
by the previous question. It is still discussed in 
the papers, finding few friends and many enemies 
Its author is handled without gloves by all par- 
ties. He was a warm republican in 1848, and 
abjured his royalist sentiments in a harangue be- 
fore Raspail’s club. 

The budget has been drawing its slow ngth 
along for nearly two weeks. An economy of one 
hundred and forty-four millions on last year’s 
budget has been proposed by the Committee, but 
this is barely reducing the budget to its old pro- 
portions. The receipts are still less than the ex 
penses. 

The news from Rome is that his Holiness may 
return to Rome, Sunday inalbis. The official an- 
nouncement is ambiguous, and leaves everything 
uncertain. He will return “if nothing new hap- 
pen against the public security and tranquillity 

All intercourse is broken off between the 
Courts of Prussia and Wurtemberg. No danger 
of fighting, however. They understand each 
other too well for that. The Erfurt Assembly 
has taken no decisive step as yet. Speeches 
have been made and officers elected. Things may 
return to the basis of the treaties of 1815. ‘They 
seem to be tending that way. 

Yesterday’s session of the Assembly was a 
stormy one. M. Jules Favre, the brilliant orator 
of the Left, made a most vigorous attack on the 
Ministry. I1e summed up its policy for the inte 
rior in these words: “T'o spy everywhere, al 
ways, and everybody.” In another part of his 
discourse, he exclaimed: “You are called the 
Cabinet of action, but you are only the Cabinet 
of the police. Your veritable chief is M. Car 
lier.” 

To-day the Assembly is discussing the law on 
transportation of political convicts. 

Yours, ec. 





W. 
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[CONTINUED FROM FOURTH Pace ] 
SENATE PROCEEDINGS, 


Tuurspay, Arrit 18, 1850. 

The Vice President announced the members of 
the committee of investigation on the case of 
Messrs. Benton and Foote, as follows : 

Messrs. Dodge of Wisconsin, Webster, King, 
Phelps, Rusk, Bell, Shields. 

Mr. Dodge, for personal reasons, was excused 
from serving; the requests of other members to 
be excused were refused. 

During the morning hour, Mr. Benton moved 
to postpone all business before the Senate, and 
take up the California bill. 

Points of order were raised and discussed, un 
til the morning hour having nearly expired, Mr 
Clay moved to lay the motion upon the table 
and on this the vote was— 

Yeas—Messrs. Atchison, Badger, Bell, Bor- 
land, Bright, Butler, Cass, Clay, Clemens, Davis 
of Mississippi, Dickinson, Downs, Foote, Hunter 
King, Mangum, Mason, Morton, Pearce, Rusk 
Sebastian, Soulé, Sturgeon, Turney, Underwood 
Whitcomb, and Yulee—27. 

Nays—Messrs. Baldwin, Benton, Chase, Clarke 
Corwin, Davis of Massachusetts, Dayton, Dodge 
of Iowa, Dodge of Wisconsin, Douglas, Felch, 
Greene, Hale, Hamlin, Jones, Miller, Norris 
Phelps, Seward, Shields, Smith, Spruance, Walk 
er, and Webster—24. 

, So the motion to lay upon the table was agreed 
0. 

[It will be found that during all this voting 
Messrs. Bright, Cass, Dickinson, and Sturgeon 
were always present, and always in the ranks of 
the Slavery party ; and that Mr. Cooper of Penn 
sylvania, the famous Whig Free-Soiler, was al- 
ways out of the way.] 


The Senate proceeded to the special order of 
the day, the unfinished business of yesterday 

Mr. Foote. I simply rise for a purpose which | 
have no doubt will gratify gentlemen on all sides 
sincerely and profoundly desirous of action, prac- 
tical action, on the proposition before the Senate 
in which the country feels so deep aninterest. | 
shall waive any feelings merely of a personal na- 
ture, out of consideration to the exigencies of the 
hour. I design, therefore, saying not another 
word ; I only ask for an early vote. 

Mr. Clay’s appeal having been withdrawn, the 
question recurred on the amendments submitted 
by Mr. Benton. 

Messrs. Mangum, Clay, and King, hoped that, 
if there were any discussion, it might all be con- 
fined to the oppononts of the committee, and 
agreed as to the policy of voting down all the 
amendments. 

Mr. Benton. I never saw the Senate so harmo- 
nious. I am entirely of the same opinion with 
the gentlemen who have spoken all around me- 
votes and no words. The Senate will recollect 
the great encomium pronounced upon the Abbe 
Seyés, the great constitution maker, during the 
period of the French revolution. It was said by 
the wits or witlings, as the case may be, of that 
day, that he kept Constitutions in pigeon holes 
and took down one or another as the occasion re 
quired. Bat the point is, that one of those Con 
stitutions contained a clause for a dum) Legisla 
ture; one that should vote and not speak. He 
read it to a friend, and the friend exclaimed, 
“ Ah, Monsieur Seyés, that dumb Legislature 
will immortalize you!” I do not know whether 
that part of the Legislature in France who were 
in favor of voting instead of speaking were able 
to stick to that part of the Constitution or not, 
but I hope we shallall be able tostick to it here— 
vote and not talk. And now, Mr. President, w« 
seem to have made some progress, and the wiy 
seems to have been entirely clear fur me to make 
the motion which was suggested to me by the gen- 
tlemen on the other side. [ asked to take up the 
Califoonia bill; it was objected to because there 
was unfinished business. It was objected to be- 
cause the business of yesterday ought to take 
precedence. Good; I have nothing to say against 
that now. That business has been taken up ; now 
the objection of “ unfinished business” is removed 

And now I act upon the suggestion of the gen- 
tleman upon the other side of the chamber, ant! 
move, though it involves a double motion, to lay 
this question upon the table for the purpose of 
taking up the California bill; and, as the gentle- 
men have given you & programme of the manner 
in which they will act, I will give you mine. My 
programme is this: That, if this bill be taken up 
as | suppose it may be now, in conformity to the 
suggestion of the gentleman opposite, and after 
the reasons given for not taking it up have passed 
away, my course will be, if gentlemen on the 
other side offer amendments which may be in the 
nature of adding further measures to that bill— 
of attaching other bills to that bill—why, sir, | 
have said enough already to let the Senate know 
that | am what is called uncompromisingly op- 
posed to it; and, as I have given as many rea- 
sons for my opposition as can be necessary, DOW, 
therefore, I am willing to content myself with the 
vote of “nay” on the different propositions to 
add other measures to the California bill when 1! 
comes up. Now, sir, my opinion is, that in this 
way we can finish the California bill in this sit- 
ting to-day, while the six gentlemen are here who 
will be absent next week by order of the Senate 
I therefore make the motion, which | think will 
accomplish that object, and I ask for the yeas and 
nays. 

The Vice President. It is moved that the 
question now under consideration be laid on the 
table, and on that motion the yeas and nays are 
demanded. 

The yeas and nays were then ordered by the 
Senate, and being taken, resulted as follows: 

Yeas—Messrs. Baldwin, Benton, Bradbury, 
Chase, Clarke, Corwin, Davis of Massachusetts 
Dayton, Dodge of lowa, Dodge of Wisconsin, 
Douglas, Felch, Greene Hale, Hamlin, Laem 
Miller, ra Seward, Shields, Smith, 

and Webster—24. 
ae aaah Atchison, Badger, Bell, Bor- 
land, Bright, Butler, Cass, Clay, Clemens, — 
of Mississippi, Dickinson, Downs, Foote, ow’ 
King, Mangum, Mason, Morton, Pearce, Rusk, 
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Sebastian, Soulé,”Spruance, Sturgeon, Turney, 
Underwood, Whitcomb, and Yulee—28. 

[ Messrs. Bright, Cass, Clay, Cooper, Dickin- 
gon, Spruance, Sturgeon, Wales, Whitcomb, all 
profess to be in favor of the admission of Califor- 
nia as she is with her Constitution and bounda- 
ries. Of these, seven voted against laying the 
subject of compromise on the table for the pur- 
pose of taking up the California bill, and two, 
Cooper and Wales, absented themselves or re- 
fused to vote. Had all these voted'to take up the 
California bill, the vote would ‘have stood, 33 for 
laying on the table, 21 against it. Such a 
majority would have decided the fate of the 
pill at once, and delay would have been pre- 
vented. They all saw proper to go with the Sla- 
very Party for compromise, for mixing up Cali- 
fornia with all sorts of subjects, thus complica- 
ting the question of its admission, producing in- 
definite delay, and subjecting the bill for the 
admission of California to the hazard of ultimate 


defeat. 

It will be remarked that Mr. Webster, whose 
vote might have killed the Compromise Commit- 
tee last Thursday, but was then given for it, yes- 
terday and to-day, when it could not affect the 
result, has been recorded with the Northern 
Whigs.] 

The question was then taken by yeas and nays, 
on every point in the amendments submitted by 
Mr. Benton. 

The first subdivision in the amendment was read, 
as follows: 

“ With instructions that, in any bill, scheme, or 
other measure or measures they may report, they 
shall not connect the admission of the State of 
California with any other proposed legislation 
which shall require the assent of any other State 
to its completion.” 

The question being taken, it resulted as fol- 
lows: 

Yeas—Messrs. Baldwin, Benton, Chase, Clarke, 
Corwin, Davis of Massachusetts, Dayton, Dodge 
of lowa, Dodge of Wisconsin, Felch, Greene, Hale, 
Hamlin, Jones, Miller, Norris, Phelps, Seward, 
Shields, Smith, Spruance, Walker, and Web- 
ster—23. 

Nays—Messrs. Atchison, Badger, Bell, Bor- 
land, Bright, Butler, Cass, Clay, Clemens, Davis 
of Mississippi, Dickinson, Douglas, Downs. Foote, 
Hunter, King, Mangum, Mason, Morton, Pearce, 
Rusk, Sebastian, Soulé, Sturgeon, Turney, Un- 
derwood, Whitcomb, and Yulee—23. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The next subdivision was then read: 

“2. That they shall not connect the admission 
of the State of California with any measure which 
is connected with a question of boundary or other 
controversy with any other State.” 

The question being taken, it resulted as fol- 
lows : 

Yreas—Messrs. Baldwin, Benton, Chase, Cor- 
win, Davis of Massachusetts, Dayton, Dodge of 
Iowa, Dodge of Wisconsin, Felch, Greene, Hale, 
Hamlin, Jones, Miller, Norris, Phelps, Seward, 
Smith, Walker, and Webster—20. 

Nays—Messrs. Atchison, Badger, Bell, Bor- 
lind, Bright, Butler, Cass, Clay, Clemens, Davis 
of Mississippi, Dickinson, Douglas, Downs, Foote, 
Hunter, King, Mangum, Mason, Morton, Pearce, 
Rusk, Sebastian, Soulé, Sprnance, Sturgeon, Tur- 
ney, Underwood, Whitcomb, and Yulee—29 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The xext subdivision was then read: 

“3. That they shall not connect the admission 
of the State of California with any other measure 
of less dignity than the reception and admission 
of a sovereign State to be a new and entire mem- 
ber of this Union.” 

The question being taken, it resulted as fol- 
lows: 

Ye,s—Messrs. Benton, Chase, Dodge of Iowa, 
Hale, Hamlin, Seward, and Walker—7. 

Navs—Messrs. Atchison, Badger, Bell, Borland, 
Bright, Butler, Cass, Clay, Clemens, Davis of 
Mississippi, Dickinson, Dodge of Wisconsin, 
Douglas, Downs, Felch, Foote, Hunter, King, 
Mangum, Mason, Morton, Pearce, Rusk, Sebas- 
tian, Soulé, Spruance, Sturgeon, Turney, Whit- 
comb, and Yulee—30. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The next subdivision was then read : 

“4, That they shall not make California a par- 
ty to, or in any way include or connect her with, 
any provision in the nature or intent of a com- 
pact relating to slavery, or to any slave State or 
slave Territory, other than the compacts of the 
Constitution.” 

The question being taken, if resulted as fol- 
lows: 

Yras—Messrs. Baldwin, Benton, Chase, Cor- 
win, Dayton, Dodge of Iowa, Dodge of Wisconsin, 
Felch, Greene, Hale, Hamlin, Miller, Norris, 
Seward, Smith, and Walker—16. 

Nays—Messrs. Atchison, Badger, Bell, Bor- 
land, Bright, Butler, Cass, Clay, Clemens, Davis 
of Mississippi, Dickinson, Douglas, Downs, Foote, 
Hunter, King, Mangum, Mason, Morton, Pearce, 
Rusk, Sebastian, Soule, Spruance, Sturgeon, ‘fur- 
ney, Underwood, Whitcomb, and Yulee—29. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The next subdivision was then read : 

“5. That they shall not make California a par- 
ty to, or in any way include or connect her with, 
any provision in the nature or intent of a compact 
of any description, other than the compacts of the 
Constitution, and those compacts relating to the 
domain which have been heretofore required of 
new States formed out of the Territory of the 
United States.” 

The question being taken, it resulted as fol- 
lows: 

Yeas—Messrs. Baldwin, Benton, Chase, Cor- 
win, Davis of Massachusetts, Dayton, Dodge of 
Iowa, Dodge of Wisconsin, Felch, Greene, Hale, 
Hamlin, Miller, Seward, Smith, Walker, and 
Webster—17. : 

Navs—Messrs. Atchison, Badger, Bell, Bor- 
land, Bright, Butler, Cass, Clay, Clemens, Davis 
of Mississippi, Dickinson, Douglas, Downs, Foote, 
Hunter, King, Mangum, Mason, Morton, Pearce, 
Rusk, Sebastian, Soulé, Spruance, Sturgeon, Tur- 
ney, Underwood, Whitcomb, and Yulee—29. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The next subdivision was then read : 

“6. That they shall not report any measure 
proposing any alteration in the boundaries of the 
State of California” 

. The question being taken, it resulted as fol- 

OWS: 

Yeas—Messrs. Baldwin, Benton, Chase Cor- 
win, Davis of Massachusetts, Dayton, Dodge of 
lowa, Dodge of Wisconsin, Felch, Greene, Hale, 
Hamlin, Jones, Miller, Norris, Phelps, Seward, 
Smith, Walker, and Webster—20. 

Nays—Messrs. Atchison, Badger, Bell, Bor- 
land, Bright, Butler, Cass, Clay, Clemens, Dick- 
inson, Downs, Foote, Hunter, King, Mangum, 
Mason, Morton, Pearce Rusk, Sebastian, Soulé, 
Spruance, Sturgeon, Turney, Underwood, Whit- 
comb, and Yulee—27. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The next subdivision was then read : 

__“7. That they shall not make the State of Cal- 
ifornia a party to, or in any way connected with, 
or the question of her admission in any way con- 
nected with or dependent on, any provision in the 
nature of a compact which has not been required 
of either of the following named States: Ohio, 
Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, Louisiana, Missis- 
sippi, Alabama, Arkansas, Missouri, Iowa, Wis- 
consin, and Florida.” 

want question being taken, it resulted as fol- 

Yras—Messrs. Baldwin, Benton, Chase, Davis 
of Massachusetts, Dodge of Iowa, Dodge of Wis- 
es ere Greene, Hale, Seward, Smith, and 

Nays—Messrs. Atchison, Badger, Bell, Bor- 
land, Bright, Butler, Cass, Clay, Chine Davis 
of Mississippi, Dickinson, Downs, Foote, Hunter 
King, Mangum, Mason, Morton, Pearce, Rusk, 
Sebastian, Soulé, Spruance, Sturgeon, Turney, 
Underwood, Whitcomb, and Yulee—28. : 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The next subdivision was then read : 

8. That they shall not make a party to, or in 
any manner bind to, include in, or connect with, 
any provision having the character or intent of a 
compact, any State, or people having the political 
organization of a State, not represented in this 
body.” A 

Mr. Whitcomb. I desire to say that I shall 
vote against all these instructions, for the reason 
that for this body to instruct the committee is to 
anticipate the action of the committee. It is 
bringing the Senate into the committee itself, in- 
po aes as the Senate will have full control of the 
poarrryes EA prapenliten, I shall vote 
diting business. i el 
com question being taken, it resulted as fol- 

Yeas—Measrs. Benton, Chase, Corwi - 
Gu Dodge of Iowa, Dodge of Wisconsin, Feles 
Waniean Hamlin, Miller, Seward, and 

Nayvs—Messrs. Atchison, Bad * 
land, Bright, Butler, Cass, Clay, ~ tee: a 
of Mississippi, Dickinson, Downs, Foote, Hunter 
King, Mangum, Mason, Morton, Pearce, Rusk. 
Sebastian, Spruance, Sturgeon, Turney, Under- 
Wood, Whitcomb, and Yulee—27. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The next subdivision was then read : 

9. That they shall not connect the admission 
of the State of California with any matter for- 
eign to the admission of that State in a direct 
manner, on a precisely equal footing with the ori- 
ginal States, and unincumbered with any other 
wmations, responsibilities, or considerations.” 
wine question being taken, it resulted as fol- 




















Yeas—Messrs. Baldwin, Benton, Chase, Dodge 
of lowa, Dodge of Wisconsin, Felch, Hale, Ham- 
lin, Jones, Norris, Phelps, Seward, Walker, and 
Webster—14. 

Nays—Messrs. Atchison, Badger, Bell, Bor- 
land, Bright, Butler, Cass, Clay, Clemens, Davis 
of Mississippi, Dickinson, Downs, Foote, Hunter, 
King, Mangum, Mason, Morton, Pearce, Rusk, 
Sebastian, Spruance, Sturgeon, Turney, Under- 
wood, Whitcomb, and Yulee—27. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The next subdivision was then read: : 

“« Provided, That nothing in this instruction 
shall be construed to authorize the said committee 
to take into consideration anything that relates to 
either of the four following subjects : 

“1, The abolition of slavery within the States.” 

The question being taken, there were— 

Yeas—Messrs. Benton, Chase, Davis of Massa- 
chusetts, Hale, Miller, Norris, Seward, Smith, 
Walker, and Webster—10. 

Nays—Messrs. Atchison, Badger, Bell, Bor- 
land, Bright, Butler, Cass, Clay, Clemens, Davis 
of Mississippi, Dickinson, Downs, Foote, Hunter, 
King, Mangum, Mason, Morton, Pearce, Rusk, 
Sebastian, Spruance, Sturgeon, Turney, Under- 
wood, Whitcomb, and Yulee—27. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The next subdivision was then read : 

“The suppression of the slave trade between 
the States.” 

The question being taken, there were— 

Yeas—Measrs. Benton, Dodge of Iowa, Dodge 
of Wisconsin, Hale, Hamlin, Jones, Norris, Sew- 
ard, Smith, and Walker—10 

Nayvs—Messrs. Atchison, Badger, Bell, Bor- 
land, Bright, Butler, Cass, Chase, Clay, Dickin- 
son, Downs, Foote, Hunter, King, Mangum, Ma- 
son, Morton, Pearce, Rusk, Sebastian, Spruance, 
Sturgeon, Turney, Underwood, Whitcomb, and 
Yulee—26. 

So the araendment was rejected. 

The next subdivision was then read : 

“3. Abolition of slavery within the forts, arse- 
nals, dock yards, and navy yards of the United 
States.” 

The question being taken, it resulted as fol- 
lows : 

Yras—Messrs. Benton, Dodge of Iowa, Dodge 
of Wisconsin, Jones, and Smith—5. 

Yeas—Messrs. Atchison, Badger, Bell, Bor- 
land, Bright, Butler, Cass, Chase, Clay, Clemens, 
Dickinson, Downs, Foote, Hale, Hunter, King, 
Mangum, Mason, Morton, Pearce, Rusk, Sebas- 
tian, Seward, Spruance, Sturgeon, Turney, Un- 
derwood, Walker, and Whitcomb—29. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The next subdivision was then read : 

“4. The abolition of slavery within the District 
of Columbia.” 

The question being taken, it resulted as fol- 
lows : 

Yras—Messrs. Benton, Dodge of Iowa, Dodge 
of Wisconsin, and Jones—4. 

Nays.—Messrs. Atchison, Badger, Bell, Borland, 
Bright, Butler, Cass, Chase, Clay, Clemens, 
Dickinson, Downs, Foote, Hale, Hunter, King, 
Mangum, Mason, Miller, Morton, Pearce, Rusk, 
Sebastian, Seward, Smith, Spruance, Sturgeon, 
Turney, Underwood, Walker, and Whitcomb—31. 

So the motion was rejected. 

The next subdivision was then read : 

“ And provided, further, That said committee 
shall not take into consideration any question in 
relation to the subject of domestic slavery in the 
United States, which shall not be specially refer- 
red to it by order of the Senate, by name.” 

The question being taken, it resulted as fol- 
lows: 

Yeas—Messrs. Benton, Dodge of Iowa, Dodge 
of Wisconsin, Felch, and Jones—5. 

Nays—Messrs. Atchison, Badger, Bell, Bor- 
land, Bright, Butler, Cass, Chase, Clay, Clemens, 
Davis of Mississippi, Dickinson, Downs, Foote, 
Hunter, King, Mangum, Mason, Morton, Pearce, 
Rusk, Sebastian, Seward, Smith, Spruance, Stur- 
geon, Turney, Underwood, and Walker—29. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The question then recurred on the amendment 
of the Senator from Maine, [Mr. Hamlin.] 

‘“ Except so much as relates to the admission of 
California as a State.” 

Mr. Seward. I call for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered; and, being 
taken, resulted as follows: 

Yeas—Messrs. Baldwin, Benton, Bradbury, 
Chase, Clarke, Dodge of lowa, Dodge of Wiscon- 
sin, Felch, Greene, Hale, Hamlin, Jones, Miller, 
Norris, Phelps, Seward, Smith, Spruance, Walker, 
and Webster—20. 

Nays——Messrs. Atchison, Badger, Bell, Bor- 
land, Bright, Butler, Cass, Clay, Clemens, Davis 
of Mississippi, Dickinson, Downs, Foote, Hunter, 
King, Mangum, Mason, Morton, Pearce, Rusk, 
Sebastian, Soulé, Sturgeon, Turney, and Under- 
wood—25. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. Yulee. Mr. President, I wish to be allowed 
to say, as a reason for not voting upon that amend. 
ment, that I had agreed to pair off for a short time 
with a gentleman who is not now present. 

Mr. Walker. I move to amend the resolution 
by the insertion of the words: 

“Except such parts thereof as relate to the 
recapture and return of fugitives from service or 
labor.” 

On that question I ask the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were accordingly ordered. 

The question being taken on Mr. Walker’s 
amendment, it resulted as follows: 

Yeas—Messrs. Baldwin, Benton, Chase, 
Clarke, Davis of Massachusetts, Dayton, Dodge 
of Wisconsin, Felch, Greene, Hale, Hamlin, Mil- 
ler, Norris, Phelps, Seward, Shields, and Walk- 
er—17. 

Nays—Messrs. Atchison, Badger, Bell, Bor- 
land, Bright, Butler, Cass, Clay, Clemens, Davis 
of Mississippi, Dickinson, Dodge of Iowa, Downs, 
Foote, Hunter, Jones, King, Mangum, Mason, 
Morton, Pearce, Rusk, Sebastian, Spruance, Stur- 
geon, Turney, and Underwood—27. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. Hale. Mr. President, I would respect- 

fully suggest to the Senate that, as these various 
subjects are to be referred to the committee, all 
the petitions and remonstrances received by the 
Senate at this session, and now lying on the table, 
relative to subjects contained in the resolutions 
proposed to be referred, should also be referred 
to the committee. I therefore offer the following 
amendment, and upon it ask for the yeas and 
Lays: 
That all petitions and remonstrances received 
thia session on the subjects mentioned in the res- 
olutions of the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Clay ] 
and the Senator from Tennessee, {[Mr. Bell,] re- 
ferred to a select committee of thirteen, be taken 
from the table and referred to the same commit- 
tee” 

The yeas and nays were then ordered. 

Mr. Clay. I hope the petitions will be referred. 
I hope the motion will prevail. I do not promise 
to read all the petitions if they are referred. I 
suppose the committee will not feel bound to read 
them all, but perhaps one or two of a class. 

Mr. King. I shall not vote for the reference 
proposed by the Senator from New Hampshire. 
I have been opposed to the reception of these pe- 
titions, as being improper to be countenanced by 
the Senate of the United States. Sir, we have 
frequently voted against their reception. But 
this session we tried it again ; and, to our utter 
astonishment, found that a contrary opinion pre. 
vailed, and that petitions asking for what, if 
granted, would produce a state of things in this 
country that would shake the Government to its 
foundation, have been received, but received with 
the declaration that they should lie on the table. 
Now it is proposed to send them to a select com- 
mittee. I am for its taking into consideration 
every legitimate and proper subject that apper- 
tains to the settlement of the great and exciting 
questions before the country ; but I am not in 
tavor of taking up petitions praying for a dissolu- 
tion of the Union, and petitions very similar to 
the one rejected the other day, asking that the 
slaves be armed against their owners. I am not 
in favor of taking up petitions praying that the 
slave trade between the States be prohibited, 
when the Supreme Court of the United States 
has declared any interference with it to be un- 
constitutional. We ourselves this day have re- 
jected a proposition made by the Senator from 
Missouri on that very subject. 

Now, sir, what is the object of sending these 
petitions to the committee? What isto be effect- 
ed by it? Is it to force us, who believe that all 
such incendiary publications are calculated to 
produce mischief in the country, to vote on the 
question, in order to gratify those miserable fa- 
naties—for I will call them by that name—who 
send here time and again petitions of this charac- 
ter, to keep up the excitement on this question ? 
Nor do I wish to vote for the gratification of those 
who hold similar sentiments on this floor. 


I trust that my friend from Kentucky will re- 
consider the view of the matter which he has 
taken. I trust that the Senate of the United 
States will not put usin a position that we con- 
sider to be most insulting to us as Senators, and 
degrading to our feelings as Southern men. 

Mr. Hale. I wish to say that I think the Sen- 
ator from Alabama is mistaken. In the first 
place, the Senate voted not to receive the peti- 
tions to dissolve the Union; so that that of 
his argument falls. In the second place, the res- 
olution to arm the slaves was taken up and dis- 
posed of; it is not lying on the table. There is 
the other half of the argument gone. And what 
is there left? Now, let us suppose here are sixty 
of the wisest men in the nation ; no, I will not in- 
clade myself, I will be more humble; but there 
are fifty-nine such Senators. Any one of this 
sanhedrim may get up and pour out the light of 
his wise and appropriate resolutions, and the Sen- 


_ ate, after full corsideration of the matter, have 


concluded they will refer these resolutions to a 
committee, Well, sir, our sovereigns, the people, 


have sent here some of their thoughts, in the form 
of petitions, and | propose simply and solely to 
take up the petitions which relate to the subjects 
that are to be referred to the committee, and 
nothing more ; to take them off the tableand refer 
them. And this is insulting tous! That is, it 
is respectful to refer our own cogitations, but in- 
sulting to send to the committee the thoughts of 
the people, the authors of all political power ! 

Now, it seems to me, if the Senator from Ala- 
bama will exercise a little of that sober reflection 
and calm consideration which he commended to 
the Senator from Kentucky, he will think that he 
spoke a little unadvisedly when he came out so 
eloquently and so vehemently upon the simple 
proposition to send these subjects, which are per- 
fectly germane, to the committee. What are the 
subjects which it is proposed to refer? Why, sir, 
the subject of the abolition of slavery in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia is one, and it is not brought 
here by Abolitlonists or fanatics, or anybody else 
of that sort. Sir, it is introduced here by the 
honorable Senator from Kentucky, a representa- 
tive from a slave State, and the honorable Sena- 
tor from Mississippi, who has been so jealous of 
the constitutional rights of the slaveholding 
States. Yes, sir, the great champion of constitu- 
tional right on this floor has moved the Senate to 
refer the subject of the abolition of slavery in the 
District of Columbia to a committee of thirteen. 
The sixth resolution of the Senator from Ken- 
tucky is, “that it is expedient to prohibit the 
slave trade in the District of Columbia, but that 
it is inexpedient to abolish slavery within the 
District.” Now, sir, by the introduction of the 
subject by a Senator from a slave State, and upon 
the motion of another Senator from a slave State, 
these very subjects are to be referred to this com- 
mittee. Well, sir, the people send petitions here. 
Now, shall not the petitions of the people be 
heard? Is a resolution from a Senator of more 
dignity than the voice of the people themselves, 
coming here by legitimate petition? It seems to 
me the idea is monstrous, and that it is insulting, 
not to the Senate, but the people, to tell them 
that we will raise grand committees, and will 
consider everything under Heaven, but that 
what the people ask shall not be heard, and that 
t is insulting to have them come here. I certain- 
iy did not suppose I was doing anything but add- 
ing what was omitted by some mistake in this 
matter. While the matter was to be referred, I 
thought I was supplying an oversight in moving 
to refer these very subjects to this committee. 

Mr. Clay. Sir, [ congratulate you, I congratu- 
late the nation, I congratulate mankind, upon 
the prospect that now opens for a final and ami- 
cable settlement of this question. I believe such 
a settlement will be made after the occurrences 
of this week, and after what we know of the pa- 
triotic disposition of the majority in the other 
House. Now, sir, when these questions are set- 
tled, I want no man to have it in his power to go 
home and make just such speeches as the Senator 
before me [Mr. Hale] has made in the Senate. I 
want no man to go home and endeavor to excite 
the people by using such language as this: 

‘ Your petitions were treated with the utmost 
indignity. They were laid on the table, unread, 
unconsidered ; and when I proposed to refer them 
t» the committee to which all the subject-matters 
of the petitions were referred, and with which, 
taerefore, they had a necessary connection, even 
that was opposed.” 

[2m no great hand at making a stump specch, 
bat [ think I could take up that theme in such a 
wiy as to exasperate and excite the populace. I 
hope these petitions will be taken up and referred 
to'the committee. I do not think there is any 
fesr that they will recommend any mischievous 
plan. Whereas I do fear that the non-reference 
of these petitions would tarnish the prospect of 
a general amity, with satisfaction to the whole 
country. I am, therefore, in favor of the refer- 
ence of these petitions to the committee. 

Mr. Mason of Virginia protested strongly 
agiinst dignifying the petitions by a reference. 

Mr. Clemens of Alabama did not attach much 
importance to them. He believed them all hum- 
bugs. 

Mr. Davis objected to Mr. Hale’s motion as out 
of order, the petitions not being before the Sen- 
ate, and the Chair sustained the objection. 

The question was then taken on the motion as 
amended, to refer the resolutions of Messrs. Clay 
and Bell to a select committee of thirteen, and 
carried, as follows: 

Yeas—Messrs. Atchison, Badger, Bell, Bor- 
land, Bright, Butler, Cass, Clay, Clemens, Davis 
of Mississippi, Dickinson, Dodge of Iowa, Downs, 
Foote, Hunter, Jones, King, Mangum, Mason, 
Morton, Pearce, Rusk, Sebastian, Soulé, Spru- 
ance, Sturgeon, Turney, Underwood, Whitcomb, 
and Yulee—30. 

Nays—Messrs. Baldwin, Benton, Bradbury, 
Chase, Clarke, Corwin, Davis of Massachusetts, 
Dayton, Dodge of Wisconsin, Douglas, Felch, 
Greene, Hale, Hamlin, Miller, Norris, Phelps, 


Seward, Shiolda, Smith, Walker, and Webster— 
22. 








[On the final vote, it is perceived, the two Iowa 
Senators deserted the minority, and went for 
Compromise. ] 

Mr. Clay moved an adjournment, but waived 


the motion to allow a motion which Mr. Hale 
wished to make, to be read. 


[[t was the same as that made by him above ] 


The motion to adjourn was renewed, but with- 
drawn at the request of 

Mr. Douglas, who moved now to take up the 
California bill ; pending which, the Senate ad- 
journed. 

[We wish to call the attention of the People 
tothe position in which the majority, especially 
the members of it from the free States, Messrs- 
Bright, Cass, Dickinson, Sturgeon, and Whit- 
comb, placed themselves, by voting nay on every 
point of the instructions proposed by Mr. Ben- 
ton. The resolutions of Messrs. Clay and Bell 
embraced all sorts of questions connected with 
the subject of Slavery, the Territories, and Cali- 
fornia. The design of its projectors was to give 
plenipotentiary powers to the committee to which 
the resolutions were to be referred, and leave it 
st perfect liberty to make what combinations and 
recommendations it pleased. Mr. Benton and 
the friends of California wished to prevent the 
question of the admission of California from 
being connected— 

1. With any legislation requiring the assent of 
any other State to its completion: 

2, With any question of boundary pertaining 
to any other State : 

3. With any measure of less dignity than the 
reception of a State: 

4. With any compact relating to Slavery, or to 
any slave State or Territory, other than the com- 
pact of the Constitution: 

5. With any compact whatsoever, other than 
the compacts of the Constitution : 

6. With any measure proposing a reduction of 
the boundaries of California: 

7, With any kind of a compact other than has 
heen required of Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michi- 
gan, Louisiana, Mississippi, Alabama, Arkansas, 
Missouri, Iowa, Wisconsin, and Florida: 

8. With any measure making her party to a 
compact, so long as she shall have no representa- 
tion in the Senate: 

9. With any matter foreign to her admission as 
a State in a direct manner, precisely on an equal 
footing with the original States. 

On every one of these points, Messrs. Cass, 
Bright, Whitcomb, Dickinson, and Sturgeon, 
voted in the negative, thereby leaving the Com- 
mittee of Compromise at perfect liberty to muti- 
late the boundaries, or compromise the interests 
and rights of the free State of California, to any 
extent, in any manner whatsoever. 

We know that these gentlemen may plead that 
they voted thus, to prevent the proposition of a 
Committee of Compromise from being embar- 
rassed ; but this will not satisfy the people of the 
free States—for, when has any of them, by word 
or act, in the Senate or elsewhere, expressed him- 
self in favor of the admission of California as a 
separate measure—in favor of preserving her 
present boundaries and Constitution, and keeping 
her from being complicated with other questions? 
The only authoritative exposition of their sen- 
timents is to be found in their votes—and we ask 
the People of the free States what opinions and 
policy do these votes proclaim 7] 

We hope Mr. Whitcomb, at least, will not 
suffer his position to remain in doubt. 





Srratrorp, April 15, 1850. 

Sie: For Free-Soilers at a distance to under- 
stand the late election in Connecticut, they 
should know our position. In the first place, we 
considered it morally impossible for the Demo- 
crats to get the Senate, and they (the Democrate) 
privately conceded they could not. It was then 
our (the Free-Soilers) object, as we were morally 
certain of 4 Free-Soilers out of 21, to indirectly 
aid in closely contested districts, in the election 
of Democrats, as a plurality elects. For this rea- 
son, about 20 of our best friends thought it their 
duty to vote for Burrill, the Democratic candi- 





date ; and it is not yet known who is elected, so 
close is the vote. our votes been withheld, 





the Democrats would have had no chance in the 
10th district. 
Next, the Temperance Question worked against 
the Whigs, and Jost them a great many votes. 
Yours, &c., 
Asa 8. Curtis. 


——+—— 


NEW YORK EVENING POST. 


We call attention to the Circular of the 
New York Evening Post, published in another 
column. The Post is thoroughly, consistently 
Democratic, and therefore anti-slavery. The 
Union says that its politics are “execrable”—high 
praise, as coming from a paper which can over- 
look all the political sins of Daniel Webster, on 
account of his concurrence in the policy of slave- 
holders respecting the Territories of the United 
States. 

The Post has always signalized itself as a pio- 
neer in the work of Democratic reform ; and among 
the papers that advocate the cause of Free Soil, it 
is eminent for its ability, earnestness, and firm- 
ness. It is withal an independent Journal, very 
much in the habit of expressing and enforcing its 
own convictions of Right, in disregard of par- 
ty considerations. There is no paper we take 
more pleasure in reading than the New York 
Evening Post. 


CONGRESS. 
THIRTY-FIRST CONGRESS—FIRST SESSION, 


SENATE. 
3 Frinay, Apri 19, 1850. 

Petitions on the subject of slavery, as usual, 
were presented. Mr. Hale, in submitting one, 
moved that it be referred to theecommittee of 
thirteen. Mr. Atchison moved to lay the ques- 
tion of reception on the table, and this motion 
prevailed, as follows : 

Yeas—Messrs. Atchison, Badger, Bell, Bor- 
land, Butler, Clemens, Davis of Mississippi, 
Dickinson, Dodge of Iowa, Foote, Jones, King, 
Mangum, Mason, Morton, Pearce, Rusk, Sebas- 
tian, Sturgeon, Turney, Underwood—21. 

Nays—Messrs. Baldwin, Bright, Chase, Clarke, 
Corwin, Davis of Massachusetts, Dayton, Dodge 
of Wisconsin, Greene, Hale, Hamlin, Miller, 
Norris, Phelps, Seward, Smith, Walker, Whit- 
comb—18. 

The Senate, on motion of Mr. Douglas, took up 
the California bill, and made it the special order 
immediately after the election of the committee of 
thirteen should have taken place. 

The Senate then proceeded to ballot for the 
Chairman of the committee of thirteen. Mr. 
Clay received 27 votes, Messrs. Bell, Mangum, 
and Benton, each 1—and there were 4 blanks. 
The blanks not being counted, the Vice Presi- 
dent announced that there was no election, as a 
quorum had not voted. Messrs. Webster and 
Benton rose simultaneously, to offer their votes, 
for the sake of relieving the Senate of its embar- 
rassment. Mr. Webster voted for Mr. Clay, 
making a quorum ; Mr. Benton then did not vote ; 
Mr. Clay was declared to be elected. 

The Senate proceeded to ballot for the members 
of the committee, who were elected on the first 
ballot, as follows: 

Messrs. Cass, Dickinson, Bright, Webster, 
Phelps, Cooper, King, Mason, Downs, Mangum, 
Bell, and Berrien—those gentlemen having re- 
ceived a majority of all the votes cast. 

Mr. Phelps asked to be excused. He said— 
I have considered from the outset that the ap- 
pointment of this committee would result in noth- 
ing more nor less than the expression of opinion 
on the one side and the other, and probably we 
shall get nothing new upon the subject—nothing 
except what Senators have already expressed in 
their place on this floor. But, sir, this question 
has assumed an importance in the country which 
will render it necessary for every man on this 
committee to be prepared to vindicate hig course. 
And t may be permitted to say that I think, in 
all human probability, to say nothing more, that 
the result of the whole proceeding will be unsat- 
isfactory to my constituents and to myself. Un- 
der these circumstances, I should feel myself 
compelled, if assigned to the committee, to pre- 
pare my own opinions for my own vindication, to 
be spread before the country, which is more than 
my feeble health would possibly allow. I hope, 
therefore, that I shall be excused. 

Mr. Mangum and Mr. Webster both appealed 
to him, earnestly, to withdraw his request. 

Mr. Phelps. A word more. [ cannot, in jus- 
tice to myself, withdraw this application. The 
subject is with the Senate, and if they do not see 
fit to gratify me in this particular, why, of course, 
I must make the best of my position. 

The Senate then refused to excuse him. 


Mr. Benton. The day is yet before, us and 
there is plenty of time left. I propose the fol- 
lowing : 


“ That the said committee be instructed to re- 
port separately upon each different subject re- 
ferred to it, and that said committee tack no two 
bills of different natures together, nor join in the 
same bill any two or more subjects which are in 
their nature foreign, incoherent, or incongruous 
to each other.” 

Its consideration was objected to, and it went 
over one day under the rule. 

Mr. Hale made an ineffectual attempt to have 
the anti-slavery petitions taken up and referred 
to the committee of thirteen. : 

The California bill was then taken up, but 

Mr. Mason strongly protesting against its con- 
sideration during the absence of the committee 
appointed to attend the remains of John C. Cal- 
houn to South Carolina, it was postponed till 
Monday two weeks. 

Mr. Butler of South Carolina, during the con- 
versation about postponement, remarked that all 
seemed to take for granted that the bill was to be 
taken up and considered as a separate measure. 

Mr. Clay said: My friend from South Carolina 
is mistaken if he supposes that that bill, standing 
by itself and alone, is to pass this Senate without 
a struggle, and, I trust, a successful one. Ihave 
got amendments now in my hand, attaching to it 
the Territorial bills, whenever the proper time 
may arise to present them. I have also prepared 
amendments providing for the settlement of the 
Texas boundary question, which I may, or may 
not, think proper to offer. But, beyond all 
doubt, I shall move to amend the bill by adding 
to it the Territorial bills. And 1 hope, from 
all the demonstrations that have been made, that 
there can be but little doubt that the majority of 
the Senate favor such a proposition. 

Mr. Benton. The Senator from Kentucky has 
amendments in his hand to offer to the bill, and 
I have got the parliamentary law in my hands to 
show that he will undertake to doa thing which 
is flagrantly illegal, and violative of parliamen- 
tary law. 

Mr. Clay. One word, sir. I know the charac- 
ter and eminence of the Senator from Missouri 
for dwelling on parliamentary law; but I will 
take issue with him on his parliamentary law, 
and I will show that no such parliamentary law 
exists in any parliament on earth. 

Mr. Benton. I will meet the Senator on that 
point, then. And if I can show him four good 
large volumes, I will show him that there is such 
a law, and [ will make it a case of profert in open 
court. He is to go out denying the laws when 
four quarto volumes which contain it are pro- 
duced and read. We will see about it. 

Mr. Hale now moved to take up the petition on 
the table, relating to the subject referred to the 
committee of thirteen, and refer them also to 
said committee. 

Mr. Atchison of Missouri rose to move to lay 
the motio1 upon the table; and the question being 
taken, the vote stood— 

Yras—Messrs. Atchison, Badger, Bell, Bor- 
land, Butler, Clay, Davis of Mississippi, Dickin- 
son, Dodge of Iowa, Downs, Foote, Hunter, 
Jones, King, Mangum, Mason, Morton, Pearce, 
Rusk, Sebastian, Soulé, Sturgeon, Turney, Yu- 
lee—24. 

Nays—Messrs. Baldwin, Bradbury, Bright, 
Chase, Clarke, Corwin, Davis of Massachusetts, 
Dayton, Dodge of Wisconsin, Douglas, Greene, 
Hale, Hamlin, Miller, Norris, Phelps, Seward, 
Shields, Smith, Spruance, Underwood, Walker, 
Whitcomb—23. 

‘So the motion to lay upon the table was agreed 


to. 

And then, on motion, the Senate adjourned till 
Monday. 

[Mr. Cray, with all his apparent liberality, 
voted, it will be remarked, against sending the 
petitions of the People to the Committee to which 
he had his own resolutions referred, although 
the petitions related to the subjects treated of in 
the resolutions. His respect for himself is far 
greater than his respect for the People. Jones 
and Dodge of Iowa, and Sturgeon of Pennsylva- 
nia, concurred with him in opinion and policy. ] 

Monpay, Arrit 22, 1850. 
Several anti-slavery petitions were presented. 
Mr. Benton called up his resolution instructing 
the committee of thirteen to make a separate re- 
port on each subject referred to them. 
The resolution being taken up, Mr. Benton, at 
great length, contended tbat it was unparliament- 
ary to combine in the same bill incongruous 
measures. He gave notice that a fortnight hence, 
when the war had begun in earnest, he should 
resort to every parli:mentary mode of resisting 
the combinatien of any other measure with Cali- 
fornia. 





Mr. Clay spoke briefly in reply to Mr. Benton. 
On motion, the subject was laid on the table. 





And, after a short Executive session, the Sen- 
ate adjourned. 
Toespay, Aprit 23, 1850. 


The Senate was occupied in business of little 
or no general importance. 





HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Tvespay, Arrit 16, 1850. 

The Clerk was proceeding to read the Journal 
of yesterday, when 

Mr. Hall rose and desired to know on what 
authority any one had prepared the Journal of 
yesterday, and on what authority an individual 
now proceeded to read it? A Doorkeeper and 
Postmaster were now in office by sufferance, and 
he was not willing to have a Clerk of the House 
appointed in the same way. 

The Speaker replied that the Journal was pre- 
pared, as usual, under the direction of the Speak- 
er. The individual at the desk was a subordinate 
officer of the late Clerk, and, in the opinion of the 
Chair, now occupied the position which he pre- 
viously occupied. He was not authorized to oc- 
cupy the position of the Clerk of the House. 
Until the election of a Clerk, the House was not 
organized, and no business could be transacted 
until the election took place. This could not pre- 
vent the reading or correction of the Journal. In 
the original organization, the Journal was read 
before the election of Speaker. 

The Journal of yesterday was then read. 

Mr. Harris of Illinois moved that the House 
now proceed to the election of Clerk. 

Mr. Brown offered the following resolution : 

Resolved, That the order heretofore passed by 
the House, postponing the election of a Doorkeep- 
er, be and the same is hereby rescinded; and that 
the House of Representatives will proceed at once 
to the election of a Clerk and Doorkeeper for the 
31st Congress. 

The Speaker was of opinion that no resolution 
or business was in order until a Clerk had been 
elected; and the House could take no action or 
trans ct any business until the election of Clerk. 

Mr. Brown appealed. 

And the question having been submitted to the 
House, the Speaker was sustained. 

The question was then taken on the motion of 
Mr. Harris of Illinois, that the House now pro- 
ceeded to the election of Clerk; and it was 
agreed to. 

Af.er several ineffectual ballotings, the House 
adjourned. 


Wepnespay, Apri 17, 1850. 

The House resumed the business of balloting 
for Clerk. The Free Soil members on the earlier 
trials cast their votes for Stansbury of Vermont. 
The leading candidates were—R. M. Young, P. 
B. Prindle, and J.C. Walker. On the last trial, 
188 votes were cast — necessary to a choice, 95. 
Young (Democrat) received 96, J. C. Walker 82, 
Scattering 10. So Mr. Young was declared to be 
eleeted Clerk. Adjourned. 


Tuurspay, Apri 18, 1850. 

The new Clerk appeared and was qualified. 

Mr. Brown of Mississippi submitted charges 
ageinst the Doorkeeper, on which Messrs. Olds, 
Newell, Phelps, Leffler, and Culdwell, were ap- 
pointed a committee. 

The House resolved itself into Committee of 
the Whole on the state of the Union, and took up 
the President’s California message. Mr. Ewing 
of Tennessee addressed the Committee, advocating 
compromise and union. 

Mr. Alston of Alabama delivered a speech, ad- 
vocating slavery on scriptural ground, quoting 
liberally from the Old and New Testaments. 

The Committee rose, and the House adjourned. 


Frivay, Aprit 19, 1850. 

Mr. Winthrop took the chair this morning, at 
the request of Mr. Cobb, who was necessarily 
absent. 

Mr. Thomas moved that the House go into 
Committee on the private calendar. 

Mr. Allen offered, as a privileged motion, a reso- 
lution to terminate the debate on the President’s 
California message, and the proposition pending, 
on Tuesday next, at one o’clock. 

The Speaker pro tem. decided that the gentle- 
man was not in order, as Mr. Thomas had moved 
to go into Committee. 

The motion of Mr. Thomas was agreed to. 
Several bills were considered, and the Committee 
rose. 

On motion of Mr. Olds, the committee to inves- 
tigate the charges against R. E Horner, the Door- 
deeper of the House, were empowered to send for 
persons and papers. 

An effort was made to adjourn, but the motion 
did not prevail. 

The House then went into Committee of the 
Whole on the state of the Union, on the Califor- 
nia question. 

Mr. Cleveland of Conneticut delivered a speech 
advocating Free Soil, and denouncing the want of 
fidelity in certain Northern representatives. 

The Committee rose, and the House adjourned 
until Monday. 


Monpay, Aprit 22, 1850. 

Mr. Speaker Cobb called the House to order. 

The House refused, on a vote by yeas and pays 
of 92 in the affirmative and 74 in the negative, to 
suspend the rules to admit a resolution instruct- 
ing the Committee on the Post Office and Post 
Roads to introduce a bill for the abolition of the 
franking privilege, for the reduction of the rates 
of postage, &c. 

Mr. Richardson, by unanimous consent, intro- 
duced his resolution asking the appointment of a 
committee of nine, to investigate the charges 
made against Mr. Ewing, of having reopened old 
claims, and allowed extraordinary interest on 
such claims, &c. 

Mr. Gentry proposed as a substitute a resolu- 
tion calling upon Mr. Ewing to make report upon 
the subject, instead of appointing a committee 
of members of Congress to make the investigation. 

Mr. Meade favored the call, but preferred the 
substitute of Mr. Gentry. 

Mr. Vinton opposed the appointment of a com- 
mittee as unprecedented. The mere fact of the 
appointment of such a committee carried with it 
the impression that the charges were well-found- 
ed. He was therefore opposed to the appoint- 
ment of a committee, but in favor of the call upon 
Mr. Ewing to report himself in his own case. 

The debate was further continued by Messrs. 
Stanton, Toombs, Robinson, Baker, Evans of 
Maryland, Burt, Stanly, Dunham, Bayly, Gid- 
dings, McClernand, Thompson of Mississippi, 
Stephens, and Meade. 

Finally, the resolution of Mr. Richardson was 
possed—yens 95, nays 73. 

Mr. Stanly then introduced a resolution of the 
same terms of that of Mr. Richardson of Illinois, 
calling upon the Secretary of the Interior to re- 
port to the House in regard to the claims upon 
which interest had been allowed, &c. 

Mr. Meade said there would be no objection to 
the resolution, if the gentleman would so modify 
it as to require the Secretary to make the report 
to the committee of investigation. 

a Stanly. No, never. To the House, or not 
at all. 

Mr. Carter. I object to the reception of the 
resolution. We have a committee to investigate 
the matter. j 

Mr. Stanly moved to suspend the rules, and on 
that motion demanded the yeas and nays. They 
were ordered. 

Mr. Thomas moved that the House adjourn, 
which question was taken by yeas and nays, and 
the House refused by a vote of 66 to 90. 

The rules were then suspended, and the reso- 
lution of Mr. Stanly was introduced. 

The House received the resolution of Mr. 
Stanly, but refused to suspend the rules to have 
action upon it to-day. 

Mr. Thompson of Pennsylvania, from the J adi- 
ciary Committee, reported back with numerous 
amendments the Senate bill .providing for taking 
the seventh census. The bill was made the spe- 
cial order for Wednesday next. ; 

Mr. Miller, from the minority of said commit- 
tee, reported a substitute for the entire bill, which 
was ordered to be printed. 

The House then, at half-past five o’clock, with- 
out transacting any other business of importance, 
adjourned. 


Tvespay, Apri 23, 1850. 

After the business of the morning hour, the 
House resolved itself into Committee of the 
Whole on the state of the Union, and Mr. More- 
head of Kentucky occupied his hour in a speech 
on Northern aggressions and against the Wilmot 
Proviso. 

Mr. Peck of Vermont followed on the opposite 
side. 

The Committee rose, and the House adjourned. 


——————— 


BALTIMORE MARKET. 


Battimore, April 22, 1850. 


Beef Cattle—Prices range from $3 50 to $4.50 
per hundred pounds on the hoof, being equal to 
$7 a $875 net, and averaging $4.25 gross. 

Hogs.—Price, $5 a $5 50 per hundred pounds. 

Flour—On Saturday, after the receipt of the 
steamer’s advices, there were sales of 1,500 barrels 
Howard Street flour at $5, being an advance of 
twelve and a half cents. City Mills, $5. 

Grain —W heat continues firm; Maryland red, 
$1.12. On Saturday, the market for corn improv- 
ed a little, and to-day a further improvement was 
manifested ; white, 53 a 55 cents; yellow, 55 a 56 
cents. Oats, 35 a 37 cents. 











COMMISSION STORE. 
WN: GUNNISON, General Commission Merchant, 101 
Bowly’s Wharf, Baltimore, Md, Dec. 23.—ly 





ANNIVERSARY OF THE AMERICAN AND FOR- 
EIGN ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY. 


The Anniversary of the American and Foreign Anti-Sla- 
very Society is appointed to be held this year at the Broad- 
way Tabernacle, New York, on Tuesday, May 7th, at three 
o'clock, P. M. 

An abstract of the Annual Report will be read, and 


ee 








—— 


ene FOR SALE BY BUELL & BLANCHARD, 
Pare nena south of Pennsylvania Avenue. 
eerie ~ enate on the Right of Petition, containing 
pose essrs. Chase, Seward, and Hale. Sixteen 
pages. Price, $1 per 100. F 
Speeches of Mr. Bissell of Minis an 
d 
Ohio, on the same subject. Price of cach, bs ee 4 
Speech of Mr. Calhoun, of South Carolina, on Setaevery 





Resolutions will be effered and tained by S 1 
Lewis, Esq., Hon J. R. Giddings and Rev. Henry Ward 
Beecher. 

It is expected that George W. Alexander and John Can- 
dler, of England, who are on a visit to the West Indies, will 
be prevent at the Anniversary. 

It is intended to have a meeting for discussion on the day 
following the Anniversary. 

S. S. JOSELYN, 

WILLIAM LILLIE, 

WILLIAM JAY, 

LEWIS TAPPAN, 

C. B. RAY, 
Committee of Arrangements. 

Oy Editors friendly to the cause, throughont the coun- 
try, are reqnested to insert the above until the Anniver- 
sary. 





iF The most splendid Clothing Establishment to be 
fount in New England, cr the country, is GEORGE W. 
SIMMONS’S OAK HALL, BOSTON. His stock is 
large, and prices low. His admirable system of doing busi- 
ness has rendered him popular with the business public. 





NOTICE. 


The public are hereby notified that William Beard, of 
Union county, Indiana, is appointed General Agent for Un- 
ion Literary Institute, (a manual labor school for colored 
youth, located in Randolph county, Indiana,) and is fully 
authorized to solicit donations, receive moneys, &c., for the 
institution aforesaid, and is hereby commended to the Jiber- 
ality and kind offices of the philanthropic and humane in 
those places which he may visit. By order of the Board of 
Managers. EBENEZER TUCKER, 

Corresponding Secretary. 

U. L. Iastitute, April 3, 1850.—2t. 








axe FOWLERS & WELLS, Phreno'ogists and P..b- 
lishers, Clinton Hall, 131 Nassau street, New York. Office 
of the Water Cure and Phrenological Journals. 








THE WEEKLY EVENING POST. 
CIRCULAR. 


Office of the Evening Post, 
No. 18 Nassau Street, ‘New York City. 

fe Weekly Evening Post is hereafter to be published 

upon a sheet of the same size as that on which our daily 
etition is printed. ‘This enlargement, which enables us to 
prin‘ twelve additional columns of matter, or what will be 
equivalent to more than one third more than the previous 
contents of that paper, has been resolved upon from a desire 
to make our weekly edition more complete, but without in- 
tending to increase its cost to subscribers. 

We cannot permit the occasion to pacs, however, without 
reminding our friends that the change we contemplate will 
very materially increase our expenses, for which many thou- 
sand additional subscribers will be necessary to indemnify 
us. We issne our Weekly for cne dollar a year to single 
subscribers, and eleven copies to one address for ten dollars. 

In its former shape, we be ieve it to have been the cheap- 
est journal published in the United states. In nearly doub- 
ling its size, we feel that we establish a claim upon our read- 
ers and friends, to which we hope they will excuse us for 
directing their attention. 

The Evening Post is the oldest Democratic paper in the 
State of New York, and one of the oldest in the United 
States. The plan upon which it has been conducted has not 
been calculated to secure for it any but disinterested sup 
port. Its editorial column» have been unif »rmly appropri- 
ated to what were deemed matters uf public concern, and 
the proprietors confidently appeal to its whole history, em- 
bracing now a period of only one year less than half a cen- 
tury, to show a single instance in which it has circulated 
opinions which its editors did not entertain, or advocated 
measures which they supposed did not tend to the public 
good. In prosecating this course, they have been frequently 
bro.ght in conflict with the private interests of individuals 
andof classes; they have been compelled to disoblige old 
and valued friends, to sssail hoa~y and consecrated pr2ju- 
dice. and to denounce w:ckednesgs ani crime in high places. 

The taithful discharge of such duties is certain to arouse 
the active hostility of multitudes, but it is likely to make a 
few active friends. The champion of the public interest, 
however efficient and successful may be the service he ren- 
ders, rarely inspires any individual with the sense of per- 
sonal obligation. While there may be tens of thousands to 
approve, there may not be ten who will think of rewarding. 

he time is pretty sure to come, however, when history 
steps forward to vindicate the career of the independent 
journalist, and to reward him in some degree for the sacri- 
fices which his course may have subjected him to. Of that 
reward, the Evening Post has not been ?enied its share. 
It has a historical inheritance vf which any journal might be 
proud, for it will be difficult to pvint toa single principle 
which has been finally incorporated into the public policy of 
this country, that does not owe its position there in some 
degree to the advocacy of this journal, while its volumes, 
now accumulated to a library, abound with evidences of its 

pposition to innumerable measures the frag- 
meatary ruins of which lie strewed along the highway of our 
national history. 

More than twenty years ago, the Evening Post began to 
plead for the doctrines of free trade when every Northern 
journal was either silent or openly advocating protective 
tariffs. The Evening Post was one of the earliest champions 
of State Rights against the encroach ts of the Federal 
Government; it has resisted with unceasing effort that sys- 
tem of internal improvements which at one time threatened 
the budding enterprise of this country with the unequal and 
fatal competition of the General Government; it has opposed 
special legislation and all grants of special privileges, wher- 
ever and whenever its opposition seemed to be required ; it 
labored with no ordinary devotion to rid the country of the 
national bank, and to establish in its atead the sub-treasury 
System, which now remains one of the most durable and 
conspicuous monuments of American statesmanship; it has 
steadfastly defended the right of petition; it resisted the 
passage of the last bankrupt law; it resisted the assumption 
of the State debts; and it has resisted every effort to extend 
the area of human slavery. 

[t began the discussion of most of these questions alone 
and single handed; it was compelled to continue their agita- 
tion, not only without the aid, but often in defiance of party 
organization. Three several times the Evening Post has 
been dedounced from Tammany Hall, for the profession of 
opinions which were subsequently accepted as the indispen- 
sable faith of every Democrat who desired to remain in full 
communion with his party. Even now it is under the ban 
of the same organization, for its uncompromising resistance 
to the extension of slavery, though we confidently hope that 
the time is not far distant when this heresy, like those which 
have preceded it in the history of this journal, may be 
transfigured inte the accepted policy of our party and of the 
nation. 

Without anticipating the future, it is our present consola- 
tion to know that, whereas, only afew years since, the dis- 
cussion of slavery was proacribed in all legislative bodies, 
now it is almost the only subject discussed in any of them ; 
whereas slavery once was never to be mentioned, even in the 
Northern States, except to be defended or to extenuate its 
enormities, now no one can be found, either to defend or to 
excuse it, exeept those who must condemn themselves in 
condemning that whereby they live. It is not long since we 
were nearly alone in protesting against the acquisition of 
territory for the purpose of extending the area of slavery; 
now there are nune so bold, in the Northern States at least, 
as to consent openly to its extension a single inch beyond its 
present limits. 

However humble may have been our own agency in effect- 
ing these changes, it invigor tes our confidence in the policy 
of this paper, to find that it has always corresponded with 
the final judgments of the nation, so far as they have yet 
been expressed, and proportionably diminishes our solicitude 
about the ultimate determination of questiuns which are yet 
under discussion before the people. 

tn this State, the Evening Post claims to have been one 
of the earliest advocates of the financial policy which has 
since been incorporated into the Constitution of 1846. It 
was almost the first and only journal for many months to 
advocate the call of a Convention to amend the old Constitu- 
tion of 1821. It supported all the important reforms which 
the new Constitutions embody, and assisted in giving an 
impulse to the cause of constitational reform, which has al- 
ready been communicated to nearly every State in the 

Union. 

The knowledge, that upon all these great questions of 
putlic policy about which the greatest diversities of opinion 
at different times prevailed upon many of which the waves 
and storms of public passion and prejudice beat with relent- 
less violence for years, the course of this journal was ulti- 
mately sustained by the nation, justifies us in saying that 
history will vindicate the independent journalist, and ulti- 
mately indemnity him, as it has ourselves, for whatever sac- 
rifizes his course may subject him to. 

We have not, therefore, any complaints to indulge in or 
sympathies to invuke We desire to enlarge the capacities of 
our paper, not so much to increase its profits, as its power. 
We have unlimited faith in all the opinions we maintain, 
and we desire to have them universal; we are willing to 
make any effort or rational sacrifice t») commend them to 
others; by adding to the attractiveness of our journal, we 
believe we can contribute more to that result than by direct- 
ing our exertions into any otherchannel. It is to that end 
we propose to nearly double the size of our weekly sheet, and 
to make it not only a complete chronicle of the political his- 
tory of our time, and an exponent of the growing public 
opinions of our country, but, by the variety and character of 
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-| its miscellany, to adapt it to the tastes and interests of every 


age and sex, and t» make it, to the best of our abilities a 
complete family newspaper. 

Such being our design, and pledging, as we do, to its exe- 
cution, an additional expenditure of several thousand dollars 
annua'ly, we submit to our friends, and to those who have 
approved of the past history and present policy of tne Even- 
ing Post, whether they cannot do something towards light- 
ening the burden which we have assumed, and to facilitate 
the accomplishment of what we propose. 

If each of the present subscribers of the Evening P: st 
would send us one, only one, additiona) subscriber—and that 
could be done without an effort—we should have nothing 
more to desire. That would fully cover the outlay which 
we are about to incur, and encourage us to make other im- 
provements in the character of our paper, which would pr r- 
haps as materially add to its interest and value as its pro- 
jected enlargement. Is it too much to ask of those who have 
thonght our paper worth its price, end who have shtisfaction 
in pernsing its contents, to bring it to the notice of their 
neigibers ? 

embers of Congress, and of the varions State Legisla- 
tures, who desire to see the sentiments of this paper prevail, 
we hope will excuse us for suggesting that they may con- 
tribute materially to that result, and confer a substantial 
obligation upon us, by favoring us with lists of some of their 
respective constituencies. 

We would be glad also to hear ocsasionally from our 
friends, by correspondence, in relation to matters of public 
interest occurring in theirrespective neighborhoods Prompt 
and reliable ts of the p dings at Pablic Meetings, 
which wonld be but a trifling tax upon the time of the wri- 
ter, would add greatly to the variety and interest of our col- 
umns. Suggestions as to the state of public opinion in dif- 
ferent quarters, and the views there eutertained upon the 
questions at the time engrossing public attention, might 
s-rve to lighten our labors, and direct us safely in the path 
which it is our ambition to pursue. 

We have nothing to add to this long discourse about our 
own affairs, except the following statement of the terms upon 
which the several editions of this paper are now published, 
simply remarking that the Daily, Semi- Weekly, and Weekly 
editions are all issued upon the same sized sheet. 


TERMS. 
The price of the Evening Post, Daily, is perannum - $10 
The price of the Evening Post, Weekly, is, for a single 
copy, payable in advance - - s . at 8 
For eleven copies of do.,tooneaddress- - - - 10 
The price of the Evening Post, Semi-Weekly, is, for a 
singlecopy,payableinadvance- - - - = 
For tencopies of do.,tooneaddress - - - - 
For any number of copies of do, between five and ten, 
quem. ss - ee et 
Yours, very respectfully, 
WILLIAM C. BRYANT & CO. 
New York, April, 1850. 
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UNCONSTITUTIONALITY OF SLAVERY. 


Y¥ LYSANDER SPOONER. Parts Ist and 2d. Publish- 
‘ed by Bela Marsh, 25 Corn’ Boston; and for sale, at 
ork. 


hill, 
the publisher’s prices ‘at the Deposi of the American and 
Foreign Anti-Siavery’ Society, New Yo . Price, 25 cents 
each part, or 50 cents bound er, 
HARNED, Agent, 
August 10.—lam 61 John street, 


Question, delivered in the Senate of the United States 
March 4, 1850. Price, 50 cents per 100, . 

Speech of Mr. Seward, of New York, on Mr. Clay’s Com- 
promise Resolutions, delivered in the Senate of the United 
States, March 11, 1850. Price, $1 per 100. 

Speech of Mr. Fowler, of Massachusetts, on the Slavery 
Question, delivered in the House of Representatives, March 
11, 1850. Price, $1 per 100. 

Speech of Mr. Giddings, of Okio, in the House of Repre- 
sentatives, on Slavery in the ‘Cerritories. Price, 50 cents 
per 100. 

GLEN HAVEN WATER CURE. 

Sige Establishment, having been completely refitted 

this winter, is now ready for the reception of visiters. 

It is beautifully situated among the hills at the head of 

Skaneateles lake, is supplied with the purest of water, and 
ample in quantity. 

It is easy of access Persons from New York, Boston, 
Albany, or Buffalo, can be brought by railroad, and steam- 
boat on Skaneateles lake, to the CURE, and from the 
southern part of the State can reach it by the Binghamton 
and Glen Haven stage. Persons wishing to bring horses 
and carriages can have them xept in vur stables, which are 
new and commodious, and the guests in our Cure will receive 
every attention. JACKSIN, GLEASON, & CO. 

Glen Haven, Scott, Cortland Co., N. Y., April, 1850. 

April 25-3m 


LITTELL’S LIVING AGE, 


= OF No. 311. — Price, twelve and a half 
cents. 

Pope Joan.— North British Review. 

. The Scarlet Letter.— New York Tribune. 

Story of a China Plate 

Self Sacrifice. 

Value of Ciphers —Fvom the French. 

La Toor in Boston.— Fr the Living Age. 

White Jacket; Man of War.—New York Tribune. 
Miscellanies, by W. KR. Williams —Jb. 

. French Elections; German Jealonsies and Rogueries; 
Hungarian Soldiers; the Czar and Palmerston; Church and 
State; Partition of Switzerland.—Ezaminer. 


With Poetry and several Short Articles. 
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WasHinoTon, December 27, 1846. 

Ofallthe Periodical Journals devoted to literature and 
science. which abound in Europe and in this country, thie 
has appeared to me to be the most useful. It containe in- 
deed the exposition only of the current literature of the 
English language; but this, by its immenre extent and 
comprehension, inc!udes a portraiture of the human mind in 
the utmost expansion of the presentage. 


J.Q. ADAMS. 
Published weekly, at six dollare a vear, by 
E. LITTELI. & UO., 
Corner of Tremont and Bromfield streets, Boston. 


OF For sale by JOSEPH SHILLINGTON, corner of 
pata, street and Pennsylvania avenue, Washing- 
nD. 





PULMONARY CONSUMPTION, 

ROM its having almost always baffled the most skilful 

medical treatment, it has very justly been termed the 
“ Opprobrium of Physicians ;” and, until within a few 
years, been generally considered INCURABLE, althongh 
many medical men of the highest standing, among whom 
we may mention Laennee and his friend Bayle—both dis- 
tinzuished anthors—admit that this murh-dreaded disease 
may be cured, even in its advanced stages, when the lungs 
are nt completely disorganized. The remedy which we 
now offer, 


WISTAR’S BALSAM OF WILD CHERRY, 


for the cure of this disease, not only emanates from a regu- 
lar physician, but has also been well tested in all the com- 
plaints for which it is recommended. 


BRONCHITIS AND COUGH CURED. 
Boston, August 15, 1848. 
Dear Sir: Having been troubled for a considerable time 
with a bad cough and bronchial uffection, | wss induced to 
try a bottle of Dr. WISTAR’S BALSAM OF WILD 
CHERRY, which (am happy to say entirely removed the 
difficnity. I deem it but justice to say this much, for the 
benefit of those who may be similarly afflicted. 
GEORGE H. DAVIS, firm of Hallett & Davis, 
Piano Forte Manufacturers, Boston. 
Mr. S. W. Fow te. 


I hereby certify that I am personally acqnainted with 
George H. Havis, Esq , and have the fullest confidence in 
the above statement. H. G. BARR US 

Formerly Practicing Physician 

Boston, August 15, 1848. 


P.S. Such testimony can be relied on. Be careful of the 
article you buy. Jt must have the signature of I. BUTTS 
on the wrapper, to be genuine. 

The genuine Balsam is put up in bottles, with the words, 
Dr. Wistar’s Balsam of Wild Cherry, Phila., blown in the 
glacs; each bottle bearing a label on the front, with the sig- 
nature of H. WISTAR, M. D. 

For sale by R S. PATTERSON, Washington, D. C., and 
Druggists generally, everywhere. 





CALIFORNIA, 
Cae Passenger Office, removed from 11 Park 
Row, New York, is permanently established at 179 
Broadway, up stairs, for the accommodation of all persons 
preparing to go to the golden land. 

Through tickets in first class steamers, via of. Isthmus, 
cabin $40), steerage $200, should be secured four to six 
- weeks in advance. 

All necessarv California outfits of the first class, and at 
the lowest prices, including quicksilver gold separators, Cal- 
ifornia blankets—red, blue, green, and brown; California 
hats, &c. 

{nformation always furnished free. Addres¢ 

April 18—3mi ARNOLD BUFFUM. 


PHONETIC BOOKS AND PERIODICALS, 
By Longley & Brother, Publishers and Importers of 
Phonaic Books, No. 32 Melodeon Building, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 


HE publications kept for sale by this firm are in the only 
perfect PRACT.,CAL alphabet ever proposed; which 
fact is demonstrated by the unprecedented favor with which 
it is received and put to use, both in Europe and America. 
After undergoing the supervision of a council of England’s 
most practical learned men, it has met the approbation of 
the people, of whom a society of three thousand persons is 
now organized to promote its permanent adoption. In this 
country it is attaining a like popular standing, being already 
used to some extent in eight or ten newspapers, and taught 
in many of the best schools in the land; and this success it 
has attained, notwithstandi: g an individual attempt made 
to intrude an exclusively American alphabet upon the peo 
le. 
The following are among the works a'readv published : 
Old and New Testaments, $2 50; New Testament, 8vo, 
$1; porket edition, |\2mo, 87 cents; ditto in short-hand, 
$1 50; Book of Common Prayer; 75 cents; Essentials of 
Phonetics, $2 95; Plea for Phonetic Spelling, 50 cents; 
Vicar of Wakefield, 60 cents; Rasselas and Poems, 50 cents ; 
Primer, or tirst Reader, 5 cents; Sec-nd Reader, 25 cents; 
Third Reader, 75 cents; Penman, 15 cents — together with 
Charts, Tablets, Sheet Lessons, and various Toy Books, ali 
of which may be sent by mail. 
ors The PHONETIC ADVOCATE is a semi-monthly 
family paper, in which a Course of Lessons in Phonetic 
Short-Hand has jnst commenced. Also, a Vocabu'ary of 
Medical Terms, the pronunciation in phonetic spelling. It 
is furnished at $1 a year, in advance. 
argy- LONGLEY §& BROTHER are agents for the fol- 
lowing English publications : 
Phonetic Jonrnal, (semi-monthly,) Phonographic Star, the 
Correspondent, the Magazine, and the Reporter—the last 
four monthlies, and each 75 cents a year. April 18—3t 


EXCHANGE BANK OF R. W. LATHAM & CO., 
Washington, D. C., 


EALS in checks, drafts, acceptances, promissory notes 
bank notes, and coin. 
BANK NOTES. 
Notes on all solvent banks in the United States bought 
and sold at the best prices. 

DRAFTS, NOTES, AND BICLS, 

in Washington and Georgetown, collected, and remittances 

promptly made, in Baltimore, Philadelphia, New York, or 
Boston funda, at a charge of one-quarter per cent. 








COLLECTIONS 
Made in all the principal cities of the Union, on the most 
favorable terms. 
EXCHANGE. 


Bills of exchange and bank checks on most of the princi- 

pal cities of the Union bought and sold at the best rotes. 
0“ Office hours, from eight o’clock A. M. to five P. M. 
Nov. 15—tf 





E. B. CROCKER, 
Byte ge AT LAW, Solicitor in Chancery, §c., 
South Bend, Indiana. Collections in northern Indiana 
and sonthwestern Michigan will receive prompt attention. 
April 18—6m 


SHAWLS AND SILK GOODS, 
JEWETT & PRESCOTT’S NEW STOCK, 
At No. 2, Milk street, Boston, 


S SURPASSINGLY RICH AND EXTENSIVE, 
and claims the early attention of all purch , at whole- 
sale or retail. 
This assortment comprises all kinds of 


SILKS FOR DRESSES, 
In black and fancy colors, superior qualities and styles, fresh 
and new. 


LONG AND SQUARE SHAWLS 


Ofevery known variety and quality, from the highest to the 
lowest cost. 


FRENCH SACKS, VISITES, MANTILLAS, 

And all articles that are worn as substitutes for shawls. Al- 
so, SILKS in the proper widths, for those who prefer to 
make these garments for themselves. 

ALL KINDS OF CANTON AND INDIA 

SHAWLS AND SILKS; 

In particular, an immense variety of CRAPE SHAWLS, 
embroidered, plain, and damask figured, in 4 full assort- 
ment of colors. 

BLACK INDIA SATINS and SILKS, all qualities. 
CASHMERE SCARFS and MANTLES. 
BLACK SILKS and BLACK SILK SHAWLS. 
RAY STATE LONG and SQUARE SHAWLS. 
CAMELEON SATINS and SATIN DE CHINES. 
FRENCH SATINS, all colors. §. 
BOMBASINES and ALPACCAS finest qualities. 
WIDE SILK VELVETS, for Mantillas and Shawls. 
In brief, we would say to purchasers of the above Goods, 
in any quantity, small or large, that we can and will supply 
their wants at the seapett possible acl ed weg — 
ualities styles of 8 ac caDno found at other 
sees and styles of GOEWETT & PRESLOTT, 
March 14—3m No 2. Milk street, Boston. 


THE AMERICAN PHONETIC DEPOT, 


No. 100 Mulberry street, Philadelphia. 


sp following works are in the American Phonetic Al- 
phabet, the only perfect alphabet that has been given to 
the world: 














The New Testament- - - = $1,925 
Comstock’s Phonetic Reader- - 1.00 
Comstock’s Phonetic Speaker- - 1.00 
The Phonetic Magazine, 2vols, - 2.50 
The Phoneticon,alargechart - 3.00 
My LittleGeography . - - 25 
A Treatise on Phonology- -. - 25 
The Phonetic Minstrel - - - 12 
The Phonetic Library,No.1 - - 50 


OXF Comstock’s Phonetic Telegraph, a monthly “1ews- 
paper, is published at 50 cents per annum, in a0 vance. a 
ice Twenty-five discount is made from the 
above prices to those 1 4 aged eres by the quantity. All 
orders must be accompanied with the cash, and directed to 
4. COMSTOCK, M. D. 
No. 100 Mulberry street, Philadelphia. 


i ED, Defective Articulation cor- 
rested Padre toioen soanged to arich baritone, and Elo- 
cution taught, by Dr. A. Comstock, at the Vocal Seueniem, 
No. 100 Mulberry street, Philadelphia. March 21—6t 
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